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FOR VICTORY 


Buy bonds at U.S. Post Offices 
and banks, or direct by mail from 
the Treasurer of the United States. 


$18.75 will increase in 10 yearsto $25.00 

37.50 will increase in 10 years to 50.00 
" 75.00 will increase in 10 years to 100.00 
375.00 will increase in 10 years to 500.00 
750.00 will increase in 10 years to 1,000.00 
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WILLIAM LYON PHELPS—The 
best-loved literary figure in Amer- 
ica: author, critic, lecturer and, 
for 41 years, Professor of English 
Literature at Yale University. 


PEARL S. BUCK—Only American 
woman to receive-the Nobel Prize 
for Literature, awarded for the 
body of her work. She also re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize and the 
Howells Medal for ‘‘The Good 
Earth’’ particularly, 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
—The brilliant artist and scholar 
who made history, art and litera- 
ture fascinating to millions when 
he wrote ‘‘The Story of Man- 
kind,’’ ‘‘The Arts’’ and other 
great works. 


Gy 


JOHN KIERAN — Well-known 
writer and expert of ‘‘Informa- 
tion Please’’, this connoisseur of 
a reading amazes millions of 
isteners with his inexhaustible 
store of knowledge. 
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You are invited to accept a Charter Membership in the new 
CLassics CLUB ... and to receive on approval beautifully 
bound editions of the world’s finest masterpieces, chosen 
by these four distinguished judges, for only 89¢ per volume. 


HE FOuR celebrated literary ex- 
perts pictured above need no intro- 
duction to you. Each is famous in 
the literary world. Each bears an unexcelled 


reputation in a particular branch of letters 
to which a lifetime has been devoted. 


Suppose one of them were to visit your 
home today. The conversation would natur- 
ally turn to books. You would listen en- 
thralled as your famous guest spoke glow- 
ingly of the greatest books of all time, what 
warm friends you cat make of them, how 
they can help anyone attain a richer life. 


You would remember the many times you 
had resolved to read the best books. All you 
needed was someone you could depend upon 
to tell you how to go about it. And here 
would be that someone—a literary authority 
—whom you could ask about the books that 
would help you start a program of good 
reading, or complete one. 


What these Experts have Done for You 


b ped very question about the best books 
ever written has been asked of William 
Lyon Phelps, Pearl S. Buck, John Kieran, and 
Hendrik Willem van Loon so often that they 
decided to do something about it. 


They formed themselves into a Selection 
Committee to choose the masterpieces which 
offer the greatest enjoyment and value to 
the “‘pressed-for-time”’ men and women of 
today. They agreed that every book selected 
must receive the unanimous vote of all four 
members of the Committee. And they ar- 
ranged to present these great books through 
the newly-formed Ciassics CLus. 


Why are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A CLASSIC is a living book that will never grow 
. Old. For sheer fascination it rivals the most 
thrilling modern novel. It brings you a new, fresh 
viewpoint and a broadness of understanding, so 
necessary in times like these. 


The truly great books would not have lived un- 
less they were read, and would not have been read 
unless they were interesting, and easy to understand. 

hose very qualities characterize the Committee’s 
selections: readability, interest, simplicity. 


You need no “higher education’’ to appreciate 
these books. Once you know them, you will have a 
broader education than most of your acquaintances, 
including many whose schooling was far greater 
than yours. 


The Crassics CiuB is the Only Book Club 
of its Kind in America 


The Crassics Cuus is different from all other book 
clubs, in these four ways: 


1. Its sole purpose is to distribute to its own 
members the world’s great classics at low 
prices. 

Its basic price is lower than that of any other 
book club. 

Its Charter Members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 

All its volumes are bound in attractive, 
uniform Crassics CLus bindings, a mark 
of distinction in your library. 


An Invitation to You to Become a 
Charter Member 


OU are invited to become a Charter Member of 

the CLassics CLUB; to enjoy the books its Selec- 
tion Committee has so carefully chosen. You will 
receive, each month, one of the world’s greatest 
books of Fiction, Humor, Biography, Travel, Adven- 
ture, Essays, Philosophy, Science, together with a 
notice about the next selection. You may reject any 
book you do not wish. 


Each Book Offered on Approval 


AS a Charter Member, you 
need not take any spe- 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


The First Book Selected by These 
Four Distinguished Judges 


No wonder a famous critic 

called this ‘‘the most straight- 

forward narrative of its kind , 

in the English language, if 

not in the world.’’ Franklin’s 

success story mever sounds 

dull, boastful, or vain. He 

hides no secrets of his remark- 

able life. He is frank about 

his shortcomings, failures, successes. And he 
spares no one’s feelings, not even his own, in 
his witty, accurate observations on how happi- 
ness, friendship can be won. 


For this Classics Club Edition, nine unique 
illustrations have been secured from the cele- 
brated Franklin collection in the Yale Library. 
Among them are a reproduction of the first 
book set in type by Franklin, and a facsimile 
of his ‘‘epitaph’’—written when he was 22 
years old! 

You will agree with the judges that here is 
a book which belongs on the library shelves 
of every American. 
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cific number of books —- only 
the ones you want. No money 
need be paid in advance, no 
membership fees. You may can- 
cel membership at any time. 


We suggest that you mail 
this Invitation Form to us at 
once. Paper, printing, binding 
costs are rising, and these low 

rices cannot be assured un- 
ess you respond promptly. 
THE Crassics Cius, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York City. 


NOTE: The De Luxe Edition is 
luxuriously bound in fine buckram 
(the same material as used in 
$5.00 and $10.00 bindings); is 
richly stamped in genuine gold, 
which will retain its original 
lustre for years; and has tinted - 
page tops—an impressive, deco- 
trative addition to your library. 
For books which you and your 
children will read and cherish 
for many years, the De Luxe Edi- 





THE CLASSICS CLUB 

330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a Charter Member and send me each month 

on approval a great classic chosen by William Lyon Phelps, Pearl 

S. Buck, John Kieran, and Hendrik Willem van Loon, 


I am not obligated to take any specific number of books. With 
receive an advance description of the following 
month’s selection and I may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it. Also, I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send you the correct 
amount as checked below (89¢ for the Regular Edition or $1.39 
for the DE LUXE Edition) plus only six cents postage. 


I prefer (please check) ( Regular Edition [] De Luxe Edition 


each book I wil 
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*AIRACOBRA BEST FIGHTER IN THE WORLD” 


Aircraft 





SAYS R. A. F. 


Corporation, 


Buffalo 


and Niagara 


Falls, 

















































In this day and age our fighting planes with their keen, alert pilots must 
be able to climb rapidly high into the air—far above hostile bombers. 
They must be able to maneuver easily and have the speed to place them- 


selves where they can blow their adversary’s plane into a thousand pieces. 


THAT OUR AIRACOBRA CAN DO. 











This headline flashed around the world as Airacobras went into action with 
the Royal Air Force. These photographs, just released by British Censors, 


dramatically illustrate "Cobras at the fighting front “somewhere in England”. 
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Air-Warden Problems 


As a New York City air-raid warden, I was 
much interested in the comment in your Dec. 
22 issue that the alarms of the first week of 
war exposed “American unpreparedness for air 
raids.” You are right as far as you go, but you 
do not go far enough. In New York at least the 
greatest handicaps are lack of centralized direc- 
tion and lack of money. 

Since last summer the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and Director La Guardia have asked 
Congress for funds for printing and disseminat- 
ing already prepared technical instructions and 
for buying and distributing various types of 
equipment. We have been in this war two 
weeks, but Congress has not yet appropriated 
one cent for these purposes. 

Locally, we have done a lot, but a lot is 
still to be done. We are organized into zones 
corresponding to police precincts, each under 
a volunteer head who works with the police 
captain. We have 195,000 wardens, almost 
80,000 of whom have enrolled since we entered 
the war. Most of the original 115,000 have at- 
tended police lectures on bombings, gas attacks, 
and how to report them; similar lectures are 
already planned for the newcomers. 

But without centralized direction, each zone 
has had to work out for itself a number of 
similar problems. Without money, we have had 
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This tremendous desire to “do something” 
calls for caution. We must not let emotional 
desires sweep us off our feet. Now as never 
before is a time for calm deliberation so that 
we may apply our ability and energy where they 
will best serve our Country’s need for more 
production. 


We at Thermoid—1800 of us—have dis- 
covered just what our job is. We have gone 
through that mental struggle. We tell you of 
the result in the hope that in some small way it 
may help you to arrive at your answer to the 
question—“‘What can I do for my Country?” 


Here at Thermoid we have direct war orders. 
Nothing within our control will be permitted to 
interfere with the manufacture and delivery of 


these materials. But the thrill and enthusiasm of 


actually working on “front line” production must 
not obscure our other wartime responsibilities. 


For factories, construction projects, and the 
oil fields, we make conveyor, transmission and 
multi-V drive belting... steam, air, water, oil 
and gasoline hose. They convey power or 
materials . . . all essential to operation and 
maintenance. We must “Keep ’em running”. Our 
Government departments and officials recognize 
its importance and have given this business 
high priority rating. 





Thermoid has another important wartime 
responsibility. We manufacture brake linings, 


that cam 3 co for amy Coumbi ? 


Topay no one can question that every 
American wants to do his utmost to bring about 
quick and complete victory. But in our hearts 
the personal puzzle of what to do now produces 
an agonized feeling of frustration. 


clutch facings, fan belts, and radiator hose. 
Important in peace-time? Yes, but doubly 
important in all-out war effort. Materials must 
be moved; men must be moved to and from 
work centers. 


The trucks of America play a tremendously 
important part in the movement of raw materials 
and finished goods. 


Our Government wisely has decentralized 
Defense plants. That makes the transportation 
of man-power another paramount war problem. 
This daily movement of men to and from their 
jobs places a tremendous demand on the buses 
and passenger cars of the Country. A break- 
down in this system of worker transportation 
could ground planes and stop tanks. 


The movement of men, materials, and muni- 
tions is of vital importance. We must “Keep 
’em rolling”. 





We at Thermoid have concluded that we can 
do the most for our Country by increasing: 


(a) Our production for additional direct 
war orders that may be entrusted to us. 


(b) The production of Thermoid Industrial 
Rubber Goods for Defense plants—to 
"Keep ’em running”’. 





(c) The production of Thermoid Automotive 
Products for trucks, buses, and motor 
cars—to “Keep ’em rolling”. 





We at Thermoid have determined to put into 
our everyday jobs the fighting spirit and drive 
that comes from the conviction that no matter 
where our products go they are doing a vital job 
in producing ultimate victory for our Country. 


Thermoid Company 


F. E. Schluter, Pres. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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few small classes with detailed instruction and 
practical experience in such things as filling out 
reports or operating stirrup pumps—if forms 
or pumps were available, for the city has had 
no money to print the one or buy the other. 














How well each zone or sector or post has — 


been organized, then, has depended to some de- 
gree on how interested and intelligent its chief 
has been—and on how much money he has 
obtained from his own pocket or the contribu- 
tions of others. Some posts, sectors, and zones 
are consequently well organized; others are 
not. But, if it comes, the bombs are not going 
to be choosy about whether they fall on the 
good posts or the bad. 


Lawrence Hat 
New York City 





Sports Weekly 


Periscope of Nov. 10 says: “Industrial News 
Features, Inc.. New York, is starting Outdoor 
Graphic, a weekly sports magazine to sell for 
10 cents.” 

Outdoor Graphic shares the same offices as 
Industrial News Features, Inc., but has no con- 
nection with this firm. 

Outdoor Graphic is not a periodical but an 
illustrated weekly tabloid newspaper devoted 
exclusively to hunting, fishing, boating, outdoor 
activities, and travel. 


Epwarp N. DecKER 
Editor 
New York City 





Union Shop 


In the Dec. 15 issue of Newsweek I notice 
that you make no discrimination in the use of 
the terms “union shop” and “closed shop” in 
reporting the settlement of the strike in the 
captive coal mines. However, John L. Lewis 
won the decision for a union shop. 

I realize that the layman uses these two ex- 
pressions interchangeably, but in a news maga- 
zine which should be quoted authoritatively, I 
feel that more accuracy of statement is ex- 
pected. 


Mivprep Lorine Fitrcu 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Strictly speaking, a union-shop clause pro- 
vides that new employes must join the union 
within a certain time in order to retain their 
jobs; under a closed-shop clause, they must 
belong to the union in order to get jobs. 
Generally, the closed-shop issue is considered 
to include union-shop, maintenance-of-member- 
ship, or other clauses which all result in the 
same end—a completely unionized shop. 





Ship Completions 

Newspapers state that merchant ship hulls 
are now launched at the rate of one a day. 
Are they being equipped and put in commission 
at as fast a rate? 


K. H. Knox 
Baton Rouge, La. 


The United States is not yet delivering fin- 
ished ships as fast as it is launching them, but 
it is expected that in two or three months the 
rate of completions will equal the December 
launching rate. 
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TRANSITION 


Born: to the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, a son, near London, Dec. 18. 
The 41-year-old Duke, third and tallest of 
Queen Mary’s four sons, was granted leave 








Wide World 


The Gloucesters 


from his post as major general on active 
duty to be with his 40-year-old wife, the 
former Lady Alice Montague Douglas 
Scott. They were married Nov. 6, 1935. 
The child is their first. 


Marriep: Ethel Merman, Broadway 
torch singer, and Robert D. Levitt, news- 
paper promotion director. Miss Merman, 
divorced from William J. Smith last Octo- 
ber, revealed her marriage Dec. 20, but 
“the time and the place are my secret.” 


Diep: A. B. See, 94, elevator manu- 
facturer, at Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 16. A 
prolific writer of letters to the editor, See 
attracted attention in 1922 by denounc- 
ing the emancipated women of the Jazz 
Age. His company, founded in 1883, 
was sold to Westinghouse in 1937 .. . 
Franklin Mott Gunther, 56, lifelong Amer- 
ican diplomat, at Bucharest, Rumania, 








Dec. 22. Minister to Rumania since 1937, | 
Gunther had been awaiting diplomatic ex- | 


change between belligerents to return to 
America. He had been ill for several weeks, 
but had ignored doctors’ orders to continue 
at his post. The State Department praised 
his “unselfish devotion” and announced that 
“he sacrificed his life in the course of duty.” 

. Mrs. Elsie Moore Torlonia, 53, divorced 
wife of the late Don Marino Torlonia of 
Italy, Prince of Civitella-Cesi, in New York, 
Dec. 21. The daughter of the late Charles A. 
wealthy tool manufacturer, the 


dowager princess was socially prominent 
Last 


both. in New York and Rome. 
month one of her 
three children, Prince 
Alessandro Torlonia, 
sped to his mother’s 
bedside from Rome 
after he had received 
safe-conduct assur- 
ances from the Brit- 
ish . .. James J. Mon- 
tague, 68, newspaper- 
man and poet, at Bel- 
mont, Mass., Dec. Culver 
16. Montague 
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IN TRANSPORT, AS IN AVIATION= 


on the Job for Defense! 


Now, more than ever, America’s cars 
and trucks must be kept rolling! 


MERICA’S highwaysare alive with 
millions of trucks and cars, on 
all-vital errands directly or indirectly 
concerned with the nation’s defense. 

They’ve got to be kept rolling! 

Food must move ever-faster to mar- 
ket, to cantonments and wharves. 
Supplies must travel swiftly between 
mines and factories and warehouses. 
Men must get to and from jobs, often 
hard to reach except by car. 

These vital trucks and cars have got 
to be kept in efficient condition—to 
save fuel, to save time and money, to 
save lives and property! 

Bendix willingly shoulders its share 
of this responsibility . . . bespeaks 
the cooperation of every American 
motor vehicle operator. 


Bendix 


A new, modern carburetor serves 
Defense by saving gasoline. Good 
brakes, kept in repair, safeguard the 
swift flow of vital traffic. Modernized 
power braking, on trucks and buses, 
stops today’s heavy loads with mini- 
mum muscle-power, protecting the ve- 
hicle,the load, the driver and the public. 


Bendix not only provides this essen- 
tial automotive equipment originally, 
but enlists its nation-wide, trained 
service organization for the vast and 
vital job of maintaining it. It may be 
difficult to furnish ail] repair parts 
promptly. But we intend to try, as 
hard as we can, because now, more 
than ever... 


America’scars and trucks and buses 
must be kept rolling! 


SIDNEY, N. Y. © BALTIMORE - 


PHILADELPHIA + WAYNE, MICH. 





BENDIX BRAKES 


BENDIX B-K POWER BRAKING 
and REMOTE CONTROLS 


STROMBERG CARBURETORS 
BENDIX STARTER DRIVE 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKES 


SCINTILLA MAGNETOS 


ZENITH CARBURETORS, 
dV ad ee) 
and FUEL FILTERS 


BENDIX-WEISS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


ECLIPSE BRAKE LINING 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Plants af: BENDIX, N. 4d, +» SOUTH BEND, IND. - 
NEW YORK 
BURBANK, CAL. 


BROOKLYN « ELMIRA, N. Y. 
DETROIT TROY, N. Y. 
WINDSOR, ONT. 

































OF COTTON STOCKINGS 


“Plain Jane” is coming up in the world! After a two-year 
beauty course, cotton stockings are stepping out on the 
avenue, in new and glamorous designs. They are trim, 
sleek-fitting, resilient, more wear-worthy than ever. 


It took two years of rough-handed research to do this re- 
markable job of glamourizing. It took merciless testing for 
elasticity, recoverability, abrasion resistance, tensile 
strength. And in much of this testing, Veeder-Root Count- 
ing Devices supplied the facts-in-figures that guided the 
work. In the abrasion test, for instance, an electric counter 
was pre-set for a definite number of “‘heel-scuffs” to be 
administered by a machine .. . and exactly at that 
number, the counter acted to stop the machine. 
Then, based on the counter-records, changes were 
made in the fabric, and the test repeated ’til 
the stockings measured up. 


Today, throughout defense industry, 
Veeder-Root Devices are supplying 
basic control-figures that keep both 
output and quality up. And if your 
work is in the ranks of defense, 
you can promptly get the 

devices you need to count 
to your own advanitage. 


Ulede-kel 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
In England, Veeder-Root Limited, Knighton, Radnorshire 
In Canada, Veeder-Root of Canada Limited, Montreal, P. Q. 


ON THIS PAGE, JAN. 26: HOW VEEDER-ROOT 


KEEPS TRACK OF THE HANDKERCHIEF 


THAT’S IN YOUR POCKET, Now! 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Washington Trends 


By this week, both Roosevelt and 
Churchill were reported to be convinced 
that Hitler, as supreme commander, was 
planning some major new offensive—if 
only to overshadow his setback in Russia 
_.. Watch for news about the Galapagos 
Islands; U.S.-Ecuador negotiations over 
their use as a naval air base are moving 
along . . . Washington now considers it 
virtually a foregone conclusion that some 
form of forced savings, compelling invest- 
ment in war bonds, will be adopted .. . 
Ironically, many of Washington’s ex-isola- 
tionists are now in the van of those ad- 
vocating extreme measures for prosecuting 
the war. 


Churchill and Roosevelt 


As long ago as the middle of last week, 
a few top-rank Washington officials were 
tipped off that Churchill would be at the 
White House within a few days. When 
word began leaking out over the week end, 
the press voluntarily complied with Ad- 
ministration requests to avoid any men- 
tion of the visit until it was officially an- 
nounced. Incidentally, the unexpected 
strength shown by Japanese air and land 
forces is considered the main reason for 
the surprisingly speedy start of the grand 
strategy discussions. 


CIO-Farmer Team 


Though farmers and labor unions are 
traditionally independent of each other, 
important behind-the-scenes collaboration 
is developing between the CIO and the 
Farmers Union, one of America’s three larg- 
est farm organizations. It has been agreed 
that the man to head the Farmers Union’s 
enlarged Washington office will be someone 
approved by the CIO, and there are other 
signs that the two groups are moving 
toward a close tie-up. Working together 
for the first time, the organizations will 
have immense lobbying power. 


Air Power 


Best available information indicates that 
combined U.S.-British-Russian air strength, 
both in the present quantity of planes and 
in the production rate, has now exceeded 
that of the Axis by a substantial margin. 
The exact amount cannot be stated. Ac- 


cording to equally reliable estimates, Ger- 
many now has about 20,000 planes; the 
Japs about 5,000; the Italians about 3,500 
—making a rough total of 28,500. The Axis 
still has an advantage in the air because 
its planes are contained in two great cir- 
cles centered in Berlin and Tokyo, while 
Allied air power must be scattered around 
the outside of these circles, as well as in 
the U.S., at the Panama Canal, etc. Note: 
In the Western Pacific, the Japanese are 
still conceded an extremely heavy air su- 
periority. 


Navy Bogey 

The U.S. Navy is still suffering from an 
overdone publicity stunt it pulled during 
the last war. At that time, with much 
fanfare, it constructed a destroyer in a 
little more than a month. Actually, this 
was done by having nearly all of the parts 
fabricated before work was officially be- 
gun; “construction” of the ship was real- 
ly just an assembly job. Now, citi- 
zens are continually badgering the Navy 
Department, wanting to know why it 
doesn’t produce destroyers at this rate 
regularly. 


Trivia 

The White House is peeved at colum- 
nists Pearson and Allen for publicizing 
Washington bomb-shelter construction 
work, which all other reporters left un- 
mentioned at officials’ request . . . Govern- 
ment publicity men have been told to drop 
the word “defense” in favor of “war” or 
“victory”; the OEM?’s weekly magazine 
“Defense” has been rechristened “Vic- 
tory” . .. Finnish Minister Procopé was 
emphatically predicting last week that New 
York or Washington would be bombed 
within ten days; one Washington matron 
who heard him moved all her furniture to 
the country . . . Henderson’s OPA has 
started investigating recent price increases 
in Army officers’ uniforms (which they buy 
themselves) to see if there is unjustified 
gouging. 





Trends Abroad 


Dwi the newspaper gloom, most 
British officials in Singapore and U.S. 
military men still hold out hope for the 
successful defense of Singapore . . . Ger- 
many is getting its infiltration of French 
North Africa under way, sending mili- 
tary and naval experts to Bizerte in 
Italian submarines . . . Indications are 
that Mexico will continue its current war 
policy, with U.S. endorsement; it’s felt 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


that a declaration of war would just en- 
danger Mexico’s vulnerable coasts and 
put added patrol duties on the U.S. Navy 

Weather, the demands of other 
fronts, and new German anti-aircraft de- 
fenses are considered the principal causes 
for the letup in Britain’s bombing of 
Germany. 


Nazi Precautions 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
shadows over Germany is found in reports 
just received by a large American corpora- 
tion which still has many indirect contacts 
in Germany. These reports state that sev- 
eral leading Nazi officials have recently 
moved their immediate families to Swit- 
zerland, renting or buying homes for them 
there. The reports indicate that their rea- 
sons are: (1) to remove the relatives from 
the danger of British air raids and from 
the privations of war, and (2) to hedge 
against possible revolution, in which the 
army or the masses might vent their wrath 
on Nazi leaders. 


Invasion of Britain? 


Indirect but authoritative information 
from Germany points to new Nazi prepa- 
rations for a large-scale air invasion like 
that of Crete. The Reich is now producing 
thousands of gliders, some of them large 
enough to carry a 5-ton load. The govern- 
ment has also taken over all natural- and 
artificial-silk production, presumably for 
manufacture of parachutes. Hitler, of 
course, might be planning an air invasion | 
on any of several fronts, but the scale of 
preparations indicates at least tentative 
plans for another try at Britain. This is 
supported by the private conversations of 
German officers. They have been talking 
lately of the possibility that a full-fledged 
invasion attempt, even if unsuccessful, 
might well knock England out of the 
war (in a military sense) for many 
months. 


French Fleet Scheme 


Some indication of the Nazis’ nearly 
frantic desire to gain control of at least 
part of the French Fleet comes in an un- 
censored report from Vichy. Making a 
concession to Pétain’s stand against full 
military collaboration, the Nazis have 
even proposed disguising the ships to keep 
the transfer secret. Under the Nazi scheme, 
all ships turned over to the Axis would 
have their names changed, their super- 
structures altered, and be otherwise cam- 
ouflaged. They would then go to sea 
manned only by Axis crews. Darlan is 
reported to have favored the plan, but 
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Pétain, emboldened by Russian successes 
and U.S. entry into the war, is known to 
have stiffened his resistance. 


Pétain Prestige 


Word from Vichy discloses almost piti- 
ful efforts by Pétain to restore his re- 
cently waning personal popularity. Be- 
cause books about the last war by Cle- 
menceau, Poincaré, Foch, and Joffre criti- 
cized him for defeatism, Pétain banned 
sale of the books. That simply stimulated 
reading of them. Then he moved to pun- 
ish Reynaud, Mandel, and the others for 
war guilt, only to create widespread dis- 
approval because he threatened punish- 
ment without trial. Now. he has started a 
personal publicity campaign. Official an- 
nouncements about his personal life and 
habits are released to the press. New 
stamps bearing his portrait have been is- 
sued. And French stores are even forced 
to stock hundreds of souvenir-type knick- 
knacks (key rings, letter openers, etc.) — 
all decorated with Pétain’s picture. 


Brazilian Fascists 


Revival of Brazil’s Integralistas (the 
Green Shirts) , ultra-nationalistic organiza- 
tion broken up in 1938 after the attempt 
on President Vargas’ life, is worrying dem- 
ocratic circles. The Integralistas are cur- 
rently agitating against hemisphere defense, 
warning against U.S. domination, and urg- 
ing that Brazil “stand on its own feet.” 
This stand fits perfectly with Axis aims, 
and there’s now little doubt that the In- 
tegralistas, although basically a native 
Fascist movement, are receiving German 
financial aid. Much of the democratic con- 
cern stems from the high percentage of 
Brazilian Army officers who are either 
known or suspected Integralistas. 


Foreign Notes 


Reports from the Balkans reveal that 
the pro-Nazi Neditch government in Yu- 
goslavia has arrested as hostages rela- 
tives of members of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile in London . . . The al- 
most legendary Spanish treasure of gold 
and jewels, smuggled out of Spain and 
into Mexico at the end of the civil war, 
is being held in a Mexico City private 
home, secretly guarded by young Spanish 
republicans armed with machine guns .. . 
Curiously enough, the white-feather pest 
is only now becoming prevalent in Britain. 
In recent weeks women have begun hand- 
ing them out to non-uniformed men in 
public places, and large numbers have 
been received in the mail. 





Ford Plane Production 


F ord engineers are living up to their 
past reputation as masters of mass produc- 
tion. Not only have they improved on some 
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of the aircraft products they are making 
under license, but they have vastly speeded 
up the production system. After a recent 
survey of plant operations, Edsel Ford has 
informed OPM heads that his company 
will be able to increase its production of 
aircraft engines nearly 400% over original 
estimates—without increasing the machin- 
ery involved. Basically, the improvement 
results from redistributing duties so that 
many more men will work on a given 
engine at one time. 


Repair Campaign 


To aid retailers and manufacturers hit 
by material shortages, Washington will 
put greatly increased emphasis on repair 
business. The government will formally 
urge sales organizations to turn their ef- 
forts toward inducing consumers to have 
their radios, vacuum cleaners, refrigera- 
tors, electric gadgets, etc., repaired or 
“rebuilt.” Citizens will be solicited to 
trade in their old household machines for 
“reconditioned” ones, and Washington will 
make a point of permitting manufacturers 
to produce the needed parts. The idea, of 
course, is to provide jobs for many work- 
ers displaced by priorities and, more im- 
portant, give work to thousands of sales- 
men for whom there is no particular place 
in the war industry picture. 


War Products 


For blacking out windows, there’s a new 
carbon-black paint that can be quickly 
washed off windows after all danger passes. 
Developed cooperatively, it’s to be mar- 
keted by several companies .. . A process 
has now been developed for extracting 
glycerine from plankton, a substance made 
up of microscopic sea life . . . There’s 
a new flameproof paper for wrapping goods 
which might be subjected to fire during 
storage or shipping . . . Recently developed 
lamps, for use in industrial plants during 
wartime, are made of plastic material and 
so constructed that they supposedly light 
the immediate work zone but throw no 
glare elsewhere. 


Business Footnotes 


The Pacific Advertising Association is 
planning a publicity campaign to demon- 
strate to the country that it’s still per- 
fectly safe to trade and travel in the Far 
West . . . Emulating the United Auto 
Workers, other CIO unions will soon set 
up anti-sabotage units to cooperate with 
the FBI in ferreting out subversive activi- 
ties in defense plants . . . Many small tire 
dealers have resorted to bootlegging, often 
involving extremely easy terms, to dispose 
of as many tires as possible before the gov- 
ernment could check their stocks and per- 
haps requisition part of them .. . Insur- 
ance executives, claiming that the govern- 
ment’s $100,000,000 bomb-insurance fund 
is inadequate, aré agitating for a plan 


——————— 


whereby private insurance companig 
would provide the coverage and be re. 
insured by the government. 





Miscellany 


With modernized versions of Tchaikoy. 
sky classics becoming best sellers, a (hj. 
cago music firm is bringing out a song 
entitled “Everybody Makes Money by 
Tchaikovsky” . . . Hollywood is hastily 
trying to get a martial tone into its new 
films, even switching the titles of com. 
pleted pictures. “Midnight Angel” has been 
changed to “Pacific Blackout” and “Mes. 
sage From Main Street” to “Main Street 
on the March” . . . Because war-congested 
lines have made it too difficult to consult 
with Washington sources by phone, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, Mutual news commen. © 
tator, plans shifting his broadcasts to 
Washington after the first of the year. ., 
Clarence Streit’s Union Now movement js 
having troubles; a number of former 
members are setting up a rival group — 
called “World Federalists” . . . Norman 
Thomas has protested to the FCC because | 
many local radio stations are banning his | 
weekly talks defining the Socialist outlook 
on world affairs. 


Cuban Visa Traffic 


Legal action may soon bring into the 
open a huge traffic in Cuban visas which 
may have run into millions of dollars (some 
sources say $15,000,000). In the last few 
months, many persons in this country 
have each paid between $1,000 and $3,000 
to lawyers, “service agencies,” and the 
Cuban Government for landing bonds, “in- 
cidental expenses,” and visas which would 
permit relatives to leave Nazi-occupied 
countries. More than a score of “travel 
agencies,” “service organizations,” etc. 
sprang up all over the U.S. to handle the 
traffic, advertising in U.S. foreign-language 
papers to reach refugees already in this 
country who might still have relatives 
abroad. Cuba’s war entry stopped the traf- 
fic. Now many who have paid large sums 
are consulting lawyers about getting their 
money back. 






















Press Notes 


When war broke out, The Reader’s Di- 
gest had to stop its presses to delete from 
its January issue a strongly non-interven- 
tionist article by Stuart Chase. As it is, 
about half of the some 5,000,000-copy press 
run will contain the article . . . Without 
publicity, Jan Valtin, author of “Out of 
the Night,” has made the gesture of offer- 
ing his services to the U.S. in any capacity 
... The AFL is trying to crack down on a 
new nationwide racket. Promoters come in- 
to a city, start an unauthorized “labor” 
paper, and then obtain advertising by 
threatening merchants with a union bov- 
cott. 





THE ARMY 
that Travels on its yes 


Napoleon said that an army 
marches on its stomach. 


He spoke of Ais times. But today, 
while battles are still fought out 
of doors, wars are won indoors. The 
army of production is on the march. 
And this army, because it fights in- 
doors, marches on its eyes. 


Over 130,000,000 tiny nerve connec- 
tions, which go to make up the optic 
nerves of each worker 
in our vital industries, 
must do their full part 
for ‘‘all out’”’ defense. Six 
tiny eye muscles take as many as 
100,000 “‘steps’’ every working day. If 
the legs of every defense worker matched 
this effort. theywould walk 50 miles a day! 


That’s why employers of men in 
vital defense industries are discov- 
ering, with amazement in many 


cases, how fluorescent lighting can: 


Actually add manpower without hir- 
ing or training a single new man. How? 
Here is a concrete example: A foundry 
in Michigan was able to produce more 
cores in two shifts, with proper lighting, 
than it formerly produced in three. 


Promote safety. In the big g: 
punch-press room of one 
large plant, accidents 
dropped 11%, although 
employment had increased. Trained 
men are difficult to replace. 


Eliminate waste. Mistakes in seeing 
are costly in both materials and men. 


Reduce wasted energy. Mote light con- 
serves workers’ nervous and physical 
energy through better seeing condi- 
tions. It helps older workers because 
their eyes need more light. 


The man at the lathe is the partner of 
the boy in uniform. Eyes 

and light are partners in 

seeing. Upon such partner- 

ships today, more than ever 

before, depend the things we can’t 
afford to lose. 


Pick up your telephone today. Now! 
And ask your telephone operator to 
connect you with the nearest 
General Electric lamp office. Find 
out for yourself if better lighting 
can help you eliminate the handi- 
caps, hazards and hidden waste, that 
eyestrain so often imposes upon 
the army of production :: : the army 
which travels on its eyes. 
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INTERNATIONALS have bb- te 


Crvmun TRUCKS, no less than military 
trucks, face a gigantic job these days—one of 
the toughest of all the emergency jobs. 
Trucks are hauling millions of tons extra. 
They have to work harder —and live longer. 
There’s less rest between hauls for most 
trucks, fewer empty returns, more double 
duty—and fewer new trucks for replacement! 

To International Harvester that means 
greater emphasis on SERVICE than ever before. 
That’s a job for which International is ex- 
ceptionally well equipped. 

SERVICE — factory-trained, nation-wide, 
well-stocked, well-manned—there is a foun- 
dation rock under International Truck rep- 
utation! Service is one reason why operators 
of heavy-duty trucks have put more Interna- 


tionals on the road, for years, than any other 
truck. These men know what it takes! 

For the new year International is ready to 
match the new standards of truck endurance 
with still higher standards of performance 
and maintenance. It is Harvester’s pledge 
that its 250 Company-owned branches, 
placed strategically beside the highways of 
America, and the thousands of International 
Truck dealers in between, shall render the 
utmost in service to national transportation 
and National Defense. 

If your trucks have to take it as never 
before, International Service has what it 
takes to keep them rolling. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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COMPANY-OWNED 
BRANCHES 
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OF DEALERS ARE 
AT 
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Churchill Trip Clinches Pla 
for Strategy to Defeat Axis 


Need for Full Coalition 
Heightened by Early Successes 


of Japanese in Pacific 


Momentous conferences were in progress 
in Washington this week with one tre- 
mendous aim: the fusion of all the mili- 
tary, political, and economic resources the 
anti-Axis coalition could muster to encom- 
pass the speediest total defeat of Germany 
and Japan. 

Guiding the talks were the two key men 
of Anglo-American strategy. One, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, sat in on the preliminaries 
last week and sketched the broad out- 
line. The other, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain, arrived in 
Washington Monday night of this week to 
complete the circle. Thus was enacted a 
companion piece to the historic Atlantic 
meeting of last Aug. 9-11, when the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister met at sea to 
frame the now famous charter that pledged 
freedom to the world and the crushing of 
Hitlerism. 

The stage had been set for the new 
meeting by the increasing tempo of the 
Nipponese assault on the Philippines, plus 
the realization that supposedly impreg- 
nable Singapore was in peril. That had set 
the whole anti-Axis coalition hammering 
on one theme: the need for a Supreme War 
Council to coordinate the might of the 
lemocracies. : 

It was 6:57 p.m. on Monday that Presi- 
dential Secretary Stephen Early admitted 
reporters who had flocked into the White 
House Executive Office, expecting an “im- 
portant announcement.” 

“Nobody is to leave this room until I 
say ‘Go’,” Early said, “and I can’t say ‘Go’ 
until this phone on my desk rings, showing 
that Sir Gerald Campbell is talking to 
London. 

“The Prime Minister of Great Britain,” 


Early continued, “is now with the Presi- 
dent. He arrived by air and was met by 
the President at an air station near Wash- 
ington. He is accompanied by Lord Beaver- 
brook and a technical staff.” 

Just then the phone rang, indicating 
that Sir Gerald, director general of British 
Information Service here; had got his call 
to London. Hands snatched from all direc- 
tions at the mimeographed sheets on 
Early’s desk. The desk was pushed back, 
and Early with it. Calm was restored, and 
the statements distributed. The news was 
at last official. 

Many details didn’t get past Washing- 
ton’s new censorship until later, however. 
Early had spoken of Churchill’s arrival in 
this country by air. But the Prime Minis- 
ter left London on the night of Dec. 12 
and reached Washington wearing the pea 





When Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt met again 


jacket and yachting cap which he prefers 
for sea journeys. And the party slipped in 
so quietly that the first list of his attend- 
ants actually was revealed in London news 
cables. The party, in addition to Beaver- 
brook, included First Sea Lord Sir Dudley 
Pound; Sir John Dill, former Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff who was recently 
made Governor of Bombay, and Air 
Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Chief of the 
Air Staff. W. Averell Harriman, Lend- 
Lease Executive for London and Moscow, 
also accompanied them. 

Mr. Roosevelt had obviously feared that 
the Anglo-American conference might dis- 
turb other anti-Axis belligerents. Accord- 
ingly, Early followed up the announce- 
ment of Churchill’s arrival with a reassur- 
ing statement: 

“There is, of course, one primary ob- 
jective in the conversations to be held dur- 
ing the next few days between the Presi- 
dent and the British Prime Minister and 
the respective staffs of the two countries. 
That purpose is the defeat of Hitlerism 
throughout the world. 

“Tt should be remembered that many 
other nations are engaged today in this 
common task. Therefore, the present con- 
ferences in Washington should be regarded 
as preliminary to further conferences which 
will officially include Russia, China, the - 
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Netherlands and Dominions. It is expected 
that there will thus be evolved an over-all 
unity in the conduct of the war. Other na- 
tions will be asked to participate to the best 
of their ability in the over-all objective. 

“Tt is probable that no further announce- 
ments will be made until the end of the pres- 
ent conferences, but it may be assumed that 
the other interested nations will be kept in 
close touch with this preliminary planning.” 


Preliminaries 


That announcement kept the conference 
from having the isolated character of the 
meeting at sea last August. And the build- 
ing of an effective anti-Axis coalition was 
well under way by the time Churchill 
reached Washington. Prime Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King of Canada had been in- 
vited to come down. Soviet Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinoff, although not pledging 
Russia to war against Japan (see page 18), 
had declared his country ready to reach 
an agreement on the grand strategy of the 
war and the terms of peace to follow. And 
Litvinoff, the Chinese Ambassador Hu 
Shih, and the Dutch Minister Alexander 
Loudon were called to the White House 
several hours before Churchill got there. 

On Dee. 9, two days after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the President went to the 
crux of the situation and bespoke as well 
the thinking of Churchill, with whom he 
was maintaining the closest touch. He 
said: “We know ... that Germany and Ja- 
pan are conducting their military and naval 
operations in accordance with a joint plan... 
The American people must realize that it can 
be matched only by asimilar grand strategy.” 

Eleven days later a White House state- 
ment referred to this need again, add- 
ing that cooperation already had begun 
through the United States military mission 
in London and the British joint staff mis- 
sion in Washington. The announcement said 
that Russia, China, and the Netherlands 
soon would be brought in, and added: “Steps 
toward this objective are under way.” 

Churchill’s arrival revealed the most im- 
portant step, and it also promised more 
rapid results than could have been ob- 
tained otherwise. The problems of co- 
ordinating the vast issues involved could 
be summarized under three broad headings, 
which were expected to be the main sub- 
jects of this week’s conversations. They 
were: an agreement on major strategy, 
perhaps to be carried forward by a Su- 
preme War Council; agreement on the com- 
bined all-out war-production effort; and 
arrangements for unified commands in var- 
ious specific theaters of action. In addition 
was the possibility of a formal alliance of 
all anti-Axis Powers by which each pledged 
itself to fight until the final victory. 


Significance 





Lack of concerted effort in unifying com- 
mand cost the Allies dearly in the last war. 
The Supreme Allied Command failed to 
get munitions to the poorly provisioned 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Anglo-American symbol: RAF officers viewing the Lincoln Memorial 


Russians on the eastern front. Churchill, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, saw his most 
daring conception, thé Gallipoli offensive, 
designed to. separate the Turks from their 
German allies and to open a new Balkan 
front, brought to disaster by lack of coordi- 
nation between the British armed services. 
It was not until Russia fell out of the war 
and signed the humiliating peace at Brest- 
Litovsk that the Allies finally agreed on a 
single command even on the western front— 
in the person of Marshal Ferdinand Foch. 

The promptness with which they moved 
this time proved that both Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt had learned the lessons of 
that conflict. Both knew also the formi- 
dable obstacles and heart-breaking choices 
to be surmounted if the sprawling anti-Axis 
coalition, with its long, thin, and -hard- 
pressed lines of communication, is to be 
welded into an efficient fighting unit. 

The blunt, hard fact is that the coali- 
tion, still only partly mobilized, lacks the 
naval, air, and ground forces to hold all 
points against the thrusts of the Axis Pow- 
ers. The United States was already strained 
to meet British Middle Eastern and Rus- 
sian needs before the vast Pacific front 


was opened. Both the Philippines and 
Singapore, keystone of Western power in 
the Far East, were gravely menaced, and 
no one knew the full measure of Ger- 
many’s remaining strength. 

Coordination of military efforts by the 
members of an alliance traditionally has 
been impeded by diversity of political ob- 
jectives. In the last war, the Allies had 
carved up much of the booty in secret 
treaties. The Atlantic Charter barred such 
cynical plundering—but would Russia 
agree? 

Difficult as agreement on strategy might 
be, unified command in separate areas pre- 
sented problems no less complex. The Brit- 
ish had not solved the problem for them- 
selves in the Middle East, and our Army 
and Navy are bound together only by the 
President as Commander-in-Chief. In the 
Far Eastern theater, heretofore, we were 
looking after ourselves, the British and 
Dutch were going their way, and the 
Chinese theirs. But the arrival of Church- 
ill for the Washington conference bespoke 
the determination of the leaders of the 
Anglo-American coalition to cut all Gordian 
knots. 
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Air Superiority of Japanese 
Speeds Onslaught in Far East 


Big Smash at Philippines 
Follows Huge Gains in Malaya; 
Landings Made in Borneo 


The Japanese drive down the Malay 
Peninsula last week brought them within 
300 miles of Singapore, a success made pos- 
sible by an air superiority of 10 to 1 over 
the British. This left only the Philippines 
on the left flank as the greatest threat to 
the southward movement, and it was here 
this week that the Nipponese struck their 
mightiest blow. 

Between 80,000 and 100,000 troops were 
thrown against the island of Luzon by the 
Japanese command. They were met by the 
forces of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, forced 
to fight or die since any withdrawal from 
the islands is militarily impossible. The bat- 
tle was the greatest to date in the South 
Pacifie war. 

Here also Japanese air superiority was 
dangerous. Hence the best news of the 
week for the Allies was that reinforcements, 
particularly of aircraft, were beginning to 
arrive. Some planes, probably of the badly 
needed pursuit types, have already been de- 
livered to the Philippines, and if they 
have not already arrived in Singapore, re- 
inforeements of men and planes should 
turn up within the next few days. But 
many more men and much more equipment 
were still seriously needed. 

The Pacific War, in detail: 


Philippines 

Lingayen Gulf, on the west coast of 
Luzon Island, about 110 miles north of 
Manila, is one of the scenic gems of the 
Philippines. About 20 miles across and 35 
miles long, it possesses the deep-blue beau- 
ty of a South Sea lagoon. Along its west, 
or seaward, shore runs a chain made up 
of thousands of tiny wooded islands. On 
the landward side, a white-sand beach 
merges into the foothills of a range of 
lofty verdant mountains, topped by 
Mount Santo Tomas, its peak nearly a 
mile and a half above the sea. It is a fish- 
ermen’s and beachcombers’ paradise. 


Attack 


Into this tropical retreat on Dec. 22, Ja- 
pan carried her war with a new surge of 
savagery and determination. In line with 
now familiar Nipponese sea-invasion tech- 


nique, a fleet of 80 transports, escorted by 
destroyers and other naval units, steamed 
toward Luzon during the previous night, 
assembling outside the gulf before daylight. 
Aboard was an army of 80,000 to 100,000 
men, or six to eight divisions, as well as a 
large number of landing barges, each ca- 
pable of carrying 150 men. And at dawn, as 
warplanes roared overhead in support of 
the invaders, soldiers swarmed into the 
barges and shoved off toward Agoo, a small 
town and railroad point on the landward 


side of the gulf. Thus began the biggest 
land battle of the Pacific war. 

To the American and Filipino defenders, 
the attack was no surprise. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
in the Philippines, who just last week was 
promoted to the rank of full general by 
President Roosevelt, had always regarded 
Lingayen Gulf as a likely spot for a full- 
scale invasion. So when the Jap barges 
started toward the beach, the defending 
guns cut loose with a roar. 

Behind those guns was Maj. Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright, a brilliant former 
cavalryman, known to his friends as 
“Skinny.” It was Skinny Wainwright’s 
men who blasted a smaller invasion at- 
tempt at that spot the previous week 
(NewsweEEk, Dec. 22). 

But this time there were many more 
ships, barges, and Japs to contend with. 
The shells whined out over the gulf, some 
of them finding their mark, others sending 
up geysers of water. At least one group of 
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Moro tribesmen help combat Jap thrusts in the Philippines 
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troopships were driven off, but many of 
the invaders managed to land. With them 
on the barges came light tanks. 

This brought American tanks into ac- 
tion for the first time in the Philippine 
battles. A mechanized war raged up and 
down the beaches while more troops fought 
their way ashore. But, despite the land- 
ings, the first day’s combat went suffi- 
ciently well for General MacArthur to de- 
clare that the defenders “more than held 
their own.” Outside estimates of the situ- 
ation, however, were not optimistic. - 


Support 


Supporting the attack, Japanese planes 
carried out widespread raids on Nichols 
Field, Army air base near Manila, on the 
Cavite naval base, and other strategic 
defense points. And Nipponese shock 
troops sought to deepen their thrusts from 
three beachheads established the previous 
week—at Aparri, 265 miles north of Ma- 
nila, Vigan, 210 miles northwest of the 
capital, and Legaspi, 210 miles southwest. 

At the same time, heavy fighting was 
reported at Davao, hemp-growing center 
on Mindanao, southernmost of the islands. 
At this port, chief center of Nipponese 
colonization in the archipelago, and hence 
a natural breeding ground for fifth colum- 
nists, the Japanese had forced a landing 
earlier in the week. 

However, the attack on Mindanao had 
brought an added threat to Japan in the 
shape of opposition from the thousands of 
fierce Mohammedan Moros who form the 
bulk of the island’s population. 


Malaya 


Japanese troops in Malaya, said a Brit- 
ish observer, fought with “suicidal frenzy.” 
Both words were explainable, in part, by 


the nature of the terrain. Malaya is a — 


steaming jungle, rising from coastal flat- 
lands to towering granite mountains. The 
clotted bush, infested with insects, poison- 
ous reptiles, tigers, and leopards, is broken 
on the lower levels by swamps, flooded 
paddy fields, rubber groves, and the gaping 
craters of tin mines. Unseasonal rains last 
week turned the country into a quagmire. 
On top of it all, suffocating heat caused 
agony to the men not used to it. 

Slashing through this jungle in such 
mechanized innovations as tiny one-man 
tanks and two-man troop carriers equip- 
ped for plowing through swamps, the men 
of “suicidal frenzy” advanced down the 
Malayan peninsula last week as much as 
100 miles in places. It was a fantastic battle 
between sweating armies in shorts and 
gym shirts, and it filled the once drowsy 
wilderness with stalking patrols and 
treacherous guerrillas. 


Action 


British anti-tank guns blasted away at 
the half-pint troop carriers, stopping many, 
but the advance, supported by heavier 


tanks and dive bombers and preceded by 
the infiltration of foot troops, continued 
toward Singapore, the mightiest fortress in 
the Orient. This assault on Singapore’s 
back door (18-inch guns with a 25-mile 
range guard the front-door sea approach) 
came in the form of three simultaneous 
thrusts, two down the west side and one 
down the east side of Malaya. The jagged 
mountains of the interior kept the east and 
west movements entirely separate. 

The east coast attack was the less event- 
ful. After the Japanese capture of Kota 
Bharu and its border air base, the front in 
Kelantan Province remained stationary for 
almost a week. Then the British withdrew 
southward to a line some 30 miles farther 
south. 

The west coast was a different story. 
Here the invaders crashed through the 
northern province of Kedah, hopping the 
crocodile-infested streams, and then out- 
flanked the 108-square-mile island of 
Penang, which lies about 214 miles from 
the mainland and 65 miles south of the 
Thai _ border. 

Penang is a naval base. Its fame as a 
stronghold of British power in the East 
antedates Singapore’s. In the bonanza days 
of tin and rubber, great six- and seven- 
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story office_buildings rose from the psim- 
fringed harbor. Farther back, against :he 
green of rising hills, stood the sumptuous 
but conservative dwellings of the white 
men, cheek by jowl with the gaudy sold 
and vermilion villas of the rich Chinese. 
The land swarmed with British, with vel. 
low Chinese, mocha-colored native Maiays 
and Javanese, mahogany Tamils from 
India. The harbor was a clutter of \ar- 
ships, liners, Chinese junks, catamay ins, 
baggalas. Tourists drank their pahit- at 
the famous Runnymede or Eastern and 
Oriental Hotel bars and pronounced Pe- 
nang the quintessence of the East. 

On Dec. 10, successive waves of «ive 
bombers plunged down on Penang. The 
Chinese city burst into a gigantic flame. 
Fleeing mobs were machine-gunned in the 
street. With this terrorism the Japanese 
nullified all their previous attempts to stir 
up anti-British revolts among the natives. 
Their propaganda leaflets scattered from 
planes were forgotten; throughout Malaya 
their bombing of refugees became anti- 
Japanese propaganda. On the mainland, 
the warlike Sakais, once addicted to head- 
hunting, aided the British in the fighting. 

During the night of Dec. 14 British 
women and children were removed from 
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Japanese bombing and land attacks in the Far Eastern war 
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Penang and sent to Singapore. Four days 
later troops and all military equipment 
were evacuated. On the mainland, the 
Japanese suffered heavy losses but kept 
up their attack. The British fell back to a 
new line 60 miles south of Penang. 

By the end of the week the Japanese 
had lost some of their frenzy and both 
sides paused for a breathing spell. The 
British suffered no frontal defeat but 
nevertheless had been pushed down the 
g70-mile peninsula to a point 300 miles 
north of Singapore. 


Preparations 

Meanwhile, in Singapore itself Austral- 
ian troops, which took no part in the 
Northern Malaya fighting, quickened their 
preparations for a last-ditch fight. The 
first word that American forces were al- 
ready operating in Singapore came from 
Cecil Brown, NEwsweEeEk and Columbia 
Broadcasting System correspondent, who 
added: “I can’t identify them or say what 
they are doing.” 

By capturing Penang the Japanese put 
themselves into a stratezic position to har- 
ry Indian Ocean shipping, including Al- 
lied supplies to China. Two of their other 
moves of the week were correlated to this 
objective. In the first they launched an 
attack on Point Victoria, Burma, and cap- 
tured it. In the second, an attempted raid 
on China’s Burma Road, they met with an 
unpleasant surprise. A squadron of ten 
bombers, headed for Kunming, an im- 
portant supplies center in Yiinnan Prov- 
ince, was intercepted by American planes, 
piloted by members of the AVG—Ameri- 
can Volunteers Group. Six of the Japanese 
bombers were shot down and the rest driv- 
en off. Since the Americans sustained no 
damage at all, it was a notable victory for 
them and their leader, 51-year-old Col. 
Claire L. Chennault, former United States 
Army aviation instructor. Chennault re- 
cruited his force from United States Army 
fliers who resigned for this purpose. 


Pacific Alamos 


In every war isolated fortifications get 
caught in the enemy’s pincers, and many a 
siege in half-forgotten conflicts still burns 
brightly in history because valiant defend- 
ers preferred death to surrender. “Remem- 
ber the Alamo!” is still a vibrant slogan 
because 183 Texans lost their lives in de- 
fending tne Alamo fort in Texas against 
4,000 Mexicans in 1836. The siege of Lon- 
donderry still glows in British history be- 
cause the defenders defied the army of 
James II for 103 days. The War in the 
Pacific, not yet a month old, has already 
developed two heroic sieges—Hong Kong 


and Wake Island. 
Hong Kong 


With stately ceremony suggesting me- 
dieval warfare rather than the era of blitz 
bombings, Japanese military couriers 
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The Significance of Japan’s Strategy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


"Bie fundamental sea strategy of 
Japan differs from the concept of the 
China campaign, in which military 
strategy took precedence. The present 
strategy is based on sea power, sup- 
ported by a strong air force. The sur- 
prise attack on Oahu and the furious 
air onslaught on the Prince of Wales 
and Repulse were a part of the original 
concept, which is to weaken relatively 
opposing sea power and give Japan time 
in which to strengthen and consolidate 
her position in the Far East. In many 
respects it resembles the struggle now 
going on in the Mediterranean, where 
sea power supported by air power still 
holds command. 

If Japan can seize and defend key 
positions from which the fleet and air 
power can operate together efficiently, 
then the China Sea, from Formosa 
south, including the waters between 
Australia and the Philippines, becomes 
another Mediterranean, with sea and 
air power guarding the approaches to 
these many seas. 

In the forefront of this picture lie 
the heavily fortified island of Truk 
(another Oahu, about 600 miles from 
Guam) and the Marianas, with the 
Palau group, also strongly entrenched, 
situated between Truk and the new 
Mediterranean. This setup, if it can 
be fully attained, makes the approach 
of opposing sea forces difficult. 

The plan adapts itself to the blitz- 
krieg type of offensive, which for Japan 
is a necessity, since her economic posi- 
tion is not sound and the quicker she 
consolidates her position within the 
main area chosen for her offensive the 
sooner will she be able to counter effi- 
ciently opposing sea power, gain access 
to much needed supplies, and make the 
war a long one requiring great effort to 
overcome her. 


With the foregoing background in 
mind, it becomes possible to review and 
assign values to some of the more recent 
events in the Far East. 

The capture of Hong Kong, while it 
has a high prestige value, has no par- 
ticular military significance. On the con- 
trary, the occupation of Penang has. It 
brings Singapore, the Malacca Straits, 
and the western third of Sumatra with- 
in a 300-mile air radius. Since Singa- 
pore, the keystone of Japan’s sea plan, 
is the objective of the present main of- 
fensive, this is important. 


The attack in Northwest Borneo 
is significant also because Brunei Bay, 
near Miri, an excellent fleet base 18 
miles by 18 miles in extent with its 
back protected by jungle and high 
mountains, lies across the China Sea 
from Camranh Bay in Japanese-occu- 
pied French Indo-China. 

The attack on the Netherlands Anam- 
bas islands, 150 miles from Singapore, 
indicates another Japanese objective. 
Here are to be found excellent sub- 
marine and seaplane bases, with 10 miles 
of fleet anchorage. 

The current attack on Davao in 
Mindanao may develop an objective as 
important as the attack on Luzon. Min- 
danao is populated by many thousand 
Japanese. On the peninsula due west 
of Davao is a bay, a fleet base 12 miles 
deep which, with sea and air superior- 
ity, could control the nearby sea area. 

The attack on Ternate probably was 
preliminary to a landing at Dodinga 
Bay, a 5-mile-deep base about 10 miles 
to the east, in order to secure a position 
to further the control of the Celebes 
Sea, Molucca Passage, and adjacent 
waters. The attack on Northwest New 
Guinea may have been preliminary to 
a move on the Netherlands air base on 
Amboina Island. The flights over Ba- 
tavia, Java, Macassar, Celebes, and 
Borneo, are preliminary moves, for 
these are key positions for control of 
the surrounding seas and passages lead- 
ing to them. 

Timor Island, strategically placed to 
control the passage between Australia 
and the Netherlands Indies, was _ in- 
cluded in Japan’s plan, but the British 
and Dutch got the jump there. The ad- 
vance of submarines, based on the man- 
dated islands well to the eastward for 
the purpose of reconnaissance and at- 
tacks on shipping, is part of the base 
plan. 


The entire concept for the con- 
quest of this vast rich area is well 
conceived and very audacious. To be suc- 
cessful it requires air and sea superior- 
ity. Its weakness is perhaps the same as 
made the China campaign a failure: too 
big an enterprise for the means avail- 
able. However, as long as Japan does 
have local air and sea superiority in this 
area, thus possessing the ability to move 
troops practically at will, the first phase 
of this Eastern Pacific war should give 
Japan an advantage. 
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All Japanese Roads Point to Singapore 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 


For Britain, Singapore is the over- 
seas citadel that covers her right flank, 
stands guard over Australasia and the 
Netherlands Indies, and is the western 
gateway to the Pacific Ocean. For 
America, Singapore is the nexus of the 
sea-lane passage from the Pacific to the 
Indian Ocean and a vital key point in 
any combined strategy of the Western 
Powers for control of those waters. 

For Japan, Singapore is the south 
door to her dream of empire expansion. 
It is now blocked by the Philippine 
barrier. This week’s big assault on 
these islands is, therefore, a flank bat- 
tle that Japan must win if she is to se- 
cure the safety of her lines of supply 
and communication. The close relation 
between the battle for Singapore and 
the battle for Manila is the main rea- 
son for the move for a united command 
under a single leader. 

No army was ever better prepared 
than Japan’s for the task ahead of it. 
It was organized, trained, and equipped 
for the struggle. The Tekyo High Com- 
mand had planned for years its lines of 
advance and its many intermediate ob- 
jectives. And, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Germans in their sweep over 
Norway, no invaders knew better than 
the Japanese in Malaya the terrain 
through which they were to march, had 
a more thoroughly organized fifth col- 
umn, or utilized the surprise factor and 
treachery to a greater degree in launch- 
ing the initial attack. 


However, an analysis of the Japa- 
nese plan of invasion and the British 
defense positions indicates no push- 
over by the Nipponese in their Malay 
campaign. Sea control and air domina- 
tion made it possible for the Japanese, 
after their quick occupation of Thai- 
land, to launch their land attacks 
against the British position at Kota 
Bharu, to drive toward the Kedah 
region, and to attempt the estab- 
lishment of beachheads at Kuantan 
and Mersing. It is quite natural, there- 
fore, that the early victories should be 
Japanese. 

The toeholds gained down the east- 
ern coast could not be developed, but 
they did have a deterrent effect in caus- 
ing the British not to reinforce their 
advance-post positions for fear of a 
cut-in behind them. Too, this danger 


may have influenced the British ad- 
vance units in falling back to more se- 
cure positions in the Perak and Kelatan 
areas. 

The Japanese now have committed 
their forces to a double-barreled attack. 
The eastern column, based on Kota 
Bharu, is fighting southward via the 
railroad, with Kuala Lipis as its first 
intermediate objective. The western col- 
umn following the Singora-Alor Star 
rail route is marching, in the first in- 
stance, against the British advance po- 
sitions in the Perak sector. Should the 
columns succeed in gaining lateral sup- 
porting positions in the Kuala Lipis 
area, they would continue southward 
to their second intermediate objective, 
the Gemas-Malacca line, for the final 
lap of the drive on Singapore, 120 miles 
away. 


By the beginning of the week, the 
highly trained British divisions of 
Anglo-Indians and Australian troops, 
assigned for the Malaya defense, had 
not gone into full action. Furthermore, 
the British main line of resistance had 
not been disclosed. However, as long as 
it is north of the line Kuala Lipis-Telok 
Anson, it will have a tremendous ad- 
vantage in ground position, for it will 
not only have rail and road connection 
to the rear, interior lines of operation, 
and lateral communication, but it will 
force the Japanese to strike with a 
mountain range separating their col- 
umns. Moreover, the rainy weather now 
prevalent in this region should be to 
the disadvantage of the invader. 

In addition to the tactical advantages 
which will inherently accrue to the 
British in the selection of the ground 
for their defense efforts, their short and 
direct lines of communication and sup- 
ply. make their strategical position su- 
perior to the Japanese. Besides, the 
heavy reinforcements of Indian troops 
and air units arriving in Rangoon may 
be expected to cross the Thailand bor- 
der and,,in conjunction with a coordi- 
nated offensive with the forces in Ma- 
laya, attack the Japanese rear and 
west flank (see map). As Gen. Sir 
Archibald Wavell, commanding the In- 
dian forces, expressed it the other day 
in New Dehli: “Active measures are 
well in hand to remedy the situation 
in Malaya.” 
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hoisted a white flag on Dec. 13 and pre. 
sented themselves before Sir Mark Young, 
governor and commander-in-chief of be. 
leaguered Honk Kong. The white-flag mis. 
sion demanded the surrender of the island 
fortress. 

Sir Mark is a tough Briton. He fought 
in the trenches during the 1914-18 war and 
later showed his mettle while acting ag 
governor of some of the empire’s hot spots, 
Barbados, Trinidad, and Tanganyika. It 
was for the iron in his sturdy, 54-year-old 
frame that the British Government ge. 
lected him in June 1940 to rule Hong 
Kong. His rebuff, therefore, to this ulti- 
matum and to a second delivered four days 
later caused no astonishment. “The goy- 
ernor and commander-in-chief,” he said, 
“declines most absolutely to enter into any 
negotiations for the surrender of Hong 
Kong and . . . is not prepared to receive 
any further communication . . . on the 
subject.” 

The fires of war were already lighting up 
the 32 square miles of the island. Gone 
was the last vestige of the famous Hong 
Kong gaiety and the false sense of security 
that had blinded many of the residents to 
approaching danger. All week the Japanese 
kept up a terrific barrage from the main- 
land. Planes roared over the islands and 
bombs fell on the waterfront and on the 
verdure-covered slopes. There was an an- 
swering thunder as the big guns in Hong 
Kong’s hills directed their fire at the Japa- 
nese gun emplacements. The island’s de- 
fenders—Canadian, English, Scottish, Chi- 
nese, and Indian troops—depended on 
these guns, the anti-aircraft and shore bat- 
teries, and the barbed-wire entanglements 
on the beaches and mine fields. The is- 
land’s jagged terrain had never permitted 
an adequate airfield. 

A population of more than 1,000,000, 
most of it Chinese, was bottled up on the 
tight little island. Many had taken refuge 
in shelters scooped out of the rocky cliffs. 
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Nippon’s stabs into Malaya 
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Metcalf from Black Star 


Crack Indian troops dig in for the defense of Singapore 


Enough food was on hand to last three 
months. Meanwhile, there was a faint hope 
that the Chinese attacking Japanese po- 
sitions from the rear might weaken the 
siege. 

The Japanese, after a steady twelve- 
hour barrage from the mainland on Dec. 
18, succeeded in landing on the island. 
They captured pillboxes in the darkness 
and then lighted flares. 

By the next morning Tokyo claimed vir- 
tual capture of the island. No word from 
the defenders reached the outside world 
till Saturday. It was then revealed that 
the Japanese were in possession of many 
points near the water, including parts of 
Victoria, the government center. The de- 
fenders, however, were entrenched in a 
series of fortifications that included Mount 
Davis and Victoria Peak on the west, 
Mount Sai Wan on the east, and Stanley 
Peninsula on the south. 

London admitted that Hong Kong’s 
days were numbered and the stubborn de- 
fense could achieve no more than to im- 
pose a costly victory on the Mikado’s 
troops. 


Wake 


Hong Kong’s heroic resistance was 
matched by Wake Island’s. To the lonely 
little voleanic clump of earth, 2,307 miles 
west of Hawaii, a force of fewer than 300 
United States Marines still clung grimly 
after four Japanese bombings. Having 





taken a toll of at least two Japanese bomb- 
ers, a light cruiser, and destroyer, the de- 
fenders were in a jocular mood. When 
asked by radio code if there was anything 
they wanted, they replied: “Yes, send us 
some more Japs,” thereby creating a new 
American slogan. 


Borneo 


The first of the white rajahs began to 
rule Sarawak on the island of Borneo a 
century ago. There was trouble on the is- 
land then, as there is today, and the Sultan 
of Brunei asked the help of an English of- 
ficer, James Brooke, in putting down a re- 
bellion. Brooke’s reward was Sarawak, a 
jungle tract of 50,000 square miles con- 
taining about half a million coffee-colored 
Malays. While the land became part of the 
British Empire, it retained a unique status. 
All power was vested in Brooke and his 
white rajah successors. The only concession 
was a treaty signed in 1888 whereby Brit- 
ain took over Sarawak’s foreign affairs in 
return for a promise of military assistance. 

Last week the reigning rajah, Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke, old James’ grand-nephew, 
was angry. The Japanese on Dec. 16 landed 
small forces at three points on the North 
Borneo coast, one of them at Miri, in 
Sarawak, an oil field producing about 
1,000,000 tons a year. Because the native 
constabulary, augmented by a regiment of 
Punjab troops, was not strong enough to 





repel the invaders, the valuable wells, in- 
stallations, and refineries were destroyed. 
Sir Charles, now a snow-haired patriarch of 
67 years and known to his subjects as 
Biliu (The Old Man), snapped out of his 
usual easy-going humor and admitted an 
Australian correspondent to his gray-stone 
palace in Kuching, the capital. The au- 
thorities in Singapore, he fumed, were 
“brass hats . . . la-di-dah, old-school-tie in- 
competents . . . responsible for the fan- 
tastic position in Malaya ... They should 
be sacked immediately .. . I was given to 
understand that should Sarawak be at- 
tacked, it would receive air support. The 
only air protection over Sarawak today is 
Dutch.” 


Netherlands 


The Dutch concern over Borneo was 
real and immediate because two-thirds of 
the island forms a part of the Netherlands 
Indies, and the chief city of West Dutch 
Borneo, Pontianak, was bombed by the 
Japanese on Dec. 19. with a heavy loss of 
life. The Dutch, therefore, air patrolled not 
only their own territory but the British 
third of the island, consisting of Sarawak, 
British North Borneo, and the tiny princi- 
pality of Brunei. In the action around Miri 
Dutch bombers scored direct hits on three 
Japanese cruisers. In addition they dam- 
aged a ship carrying planes, brought down 
two seaplanes, and sent a third scurrying 
away in flames. 

The Japanese had a twofold object in 
striking at Borneo: to obtain oil and air 
bases which might be used for a flank at- 
tack on Singapore. Isolated landings, 
however, would be insufficient to conquer 
Borneo. The interior is a dense, largely 
unexplored jungle rising into a series of 
lofty mountains. There is no land com- 
munication between the British and Dutch - 
territories. Even within Sarawak itself, 
it was pointed out in New York last week 
by the ranee, wife of Sir Charles, all com- 
munication must be by sea. “Thank 
God,” said the ranee, “we built no roads. 
That’s going to save our country.” But at 
the beginning of the third week of the war 
in the Pacific, the Japanese held a sub- 
stantial beachhead in Sarawak _border- 
ing on their China Sea route to Singa- 
pore. 


Islands 


In addition to the Borneo attack, the 
Japanese also bombed several other points 
east of Singapore, including the island of 
Ternate in the Moluccan Sea, Sorong on 
the northwest coast of New Guinea, and 
Tarempa on the Anambas Islands. Aroused 
by the rash of Japanese activity in this 
region, the Allies struck back on Timor 
Island. On Dec. 18 London announced 
that the Portuguese end of the island had 
been occupied by Dutch and Australian 
forces, thus wiping out an air base the 
Japanese acquired at Dili, capital of the 
colony, two months ago. This action 
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brought a protest from the Portuguese 
dictator, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, but 
the Allies refused to budge. 





Undersea Blitz 


Undersea war reached into United 
States’ coastal waters on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Seaboards last week. Off the 
West Coast, the submarine drive was her- 
alded by attacks without warning on sev- 
eral American freighters. And while no ac- 
tual assaults on shipping were reported off 
the East Coast, Navy sources revealed 
that submarines were operating there. 

The first casualty in the Pacific coastal 
zone was the 6,912-ton tanker Emidio. She 
was shelled and torpedoed about 20 miles 
off Cape Mendocino, Calif., by a submarine 
which also shelled her crew when they 
sought to escape in lifeboats. Several crew 
members were lost. Within ten minutes of 
the attack, two American bombers ap- 
peared and dropped depth charges near the 
spot where the raider submerged. 

The same day another submarine fired 
eight shots at the 6,771-ton tanker Agwi- 
world off Santa Cruz, Calif., but missed 
because of heavy seas. Two days later, an 
underseas raider approached within 2 miles 
of the California coast off Point Arguello 
and shelled the tanker H. M. Storey. This 
engagement, in which the tanker escaped 
unscathed, was visible from the shore. 

These attacks put the Navy’s air and 
surface submarine hunters in the coastal 
vicinity on their mettle. Meanwhile a sub 
search was in progress over a wide area 
of the Pacific’s 70,000,000 square miles— 
history’s largest battlefield. Hawaiian wa- 
ters were carefully combed as a result of 
raider sallies there, including the sinking of 
the steamer Lahaina. This casualty, in 
which two crew members died and two are 
missing, occurred on Dec. 11, although it 
was revealed only last week. In another at- 
tack, at dusk on Dec. 15, a submarine fired 
about ten shells at Kahului, shipping cen- 
ter on Maui, central Hawaiian island, but 
did little damage. 

At about the same time, the Navy an- 
nounced, “enemy ships” staged a weak 
bombardment of Johnston Island, tiny 
seaplane base 700 miles southwest of Hono- 
lulu. Then the Navy announced that Amer- 
ican submarines had sunk two Japanese 
transports in the Far East and probably 
also a destroyer. 

Meanwhile, each side claimed to have 
taken toll of the other’s undersea fleet. On 
Dec. 20, Tokyo asserted that nine un- 
identified “enemy submarines” had been 
sunk in the Pacific. The same day, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox declared that 
American naval forces already had “effec- 
tively dealt with several Japanese submna- 
rines.” Knox also said the American Navy 
had “probably sunk or damaged at least 
fourteen enemy submarines” in the At- 
lantic. 

















The Daily Sketch, London 


“T’ve caught a bear but he won’t let me go...” 


Winter Brings Happy Birthday 
to the Reds and Their Ruler 


New Gains Against Germans 
Swell Soviet Hopes of Victory; 
Nazi Equipment Litters Roads 


Exactly six months of the German cam- 
paign against Russia came to an end this 
week—an end filled with the hope of vic- 
tory for the Soviet and freighted with de- 
feat for the Germans. In a Moscow from 
which the threat of Nazi attack had been 
banished, Joseph Stalin celebrated his 62nd 
birthday. In Berlin, the Fiihrer, who just 
two years ago had sent the Red leader 
personal birthday congratulations, took 
over the command of the retreating Ger- 
man Army. It was an ironic juxtaposition 
of events that no one six months ago 
would have believed could have happened. 


Strategy 


On the map the Soviet gains did not 
loom so large against the vast bulk of 
territory conquered by the Germans. But 
there was one extremely significant fact 
about them. The line of furthest- German 
penetration was one in which dangerous 
salients everywhere thrust out against vital 
Russian objectives. The Soviet advances 
have wiped out practically all these, 
straightened the line from Leningrad to 
Rostov, and removed the worst dangers 
that threatened the Red Army. And on 
the six-month anniversary, on nearly every 
sector of the front the story was one of 
improvement. 

In the north, at Leningrad, the Rus- 


sians made little perceptible progress 
around the beleaguered city itself. The 
Germans si.:i held the key railway junc- 
tion of Schliisselburg, which cuts off com- 
munication between Leningrad and Mos- 
cow. But, to the east, Russian attacks 
forced the Nazis back in the Tikhvin area 
and cleared further stretches of the Mos- 
cow-Leningrad railway. There was still 
no sign of a Red counteroffensive against 
the Finns, but the Soviets did make local 
raids and in Helsinki uneasiness mounted 
over the course the war has been taking. 
The Finns, however, denied that the Nazis 
had withdrawn their troops from Finland. 

On the central front, the Russians con- 
tinued to score one success after another. 
Towns with outlandish names that first 
cropped up weeks ago when the Germans 
heralded their capture reappeared in the 
news again—more familiar and more wel- 
come this time. The Nazis were swept out 
of Klin,, where they were charged with 
gutting the Tchaikovsky museum, out of 
Kalinin, out of Volokolamsk, out of small 
towns around Tula. 

On the Ukraine front, a momentary pe- 
riod of quiet set in. The Russian offensive 
that had taken Rostov and threatened the 
entire Nazi position along the Sea of Azov 
had apparently died down. But there were 
signs that the Soviet High Command was 
only waiting until a simultaneous thrust 
against Kharkov would create a more 
favorable strategic opportunity farther 
south. 

Noge of the gains against the Germans 
was easily won. The Nazis fought fierce 
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rear-guard actions and not many of them 
surrendered. But, by and large, the Ger- 
mans appeared to be road-bound and un- 
able to negotiate the snow-covered fields, 
where mechanized equipment was useless 
and even landmarks were obliterated on 
the sheeted terrain. The Russians, on the 
other hand, using their knowledge of the 
country and employing ski troops, worked 
their way through the woods around the 
flanks of German positions and trapped 
the Nazis time after time. And the Rus- 
sian communiqués, instead of making 
sweeping Claims, listed the specific Nazi 
divisions that had been routed or de- 
stroyed. 

The most complete evidence of the So- 
viet successes came from newspaper cor- 
respondents, who were taken on a tour 
of the front, sometimes so close to the 
firing line that they could hear the artil- 
lery. They left Moscow and drove north 
through the capital’s almost incredible 
system of barricades and other defenses. 
Moscow obviously had been prepared for 
a street-to-street fight. As they approached 
the battle areas, the roads became littered 
with an increasing amount of military 
equipment of all kinds. 

In the country where the Germans had 
been recently driven back, the wreckage 
resembled a continuous junk heap. Walter 
Kerr, New York Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent, described it: “Never before have 
I seen such destruction over so many 
miles as that followed in the wake of 
Kuznetzov’s army from Klin westward 
... There were at least 1,000 military ve- 
hicles, smashed and burned and destroyed 
in the first 25 miles . . . Tanks were on 
their sides, trucks overturned, windshields 
smashed and engines shattered.” 

One thing that particularly struck the 
correspondents, despite the constant sight 
of wrecked mechanized equipment, was 
the uncanny resemblance between the 
wintry scene and the familiar paintings 
of Napoleon’s army slowly wending its 
way west in retreat. The snow was every- 
where, hip high in the fields, crunched 
into the frozen dirt roads, or falling softly. 
The sky was dull gray, though the sun 
shone faintly at times. The horizon was 
a dull gray line far away on the flat 
plains. And sprawled by the side of 
the road were the twisted figures of the 
dead. Only their uniforms bore the Swas- 
tika instead of the imperial arms of 
France. 

The Russians insisted that the real 
winter had not yet started and laughed 
when the correspondents complained of the 
cold. Some soldiers exhibited their layers 
of warm clothing, and officers said that 
while the Germans had regulation winter 
uniforms, they were not equipped for Rus- 
sia’s special brand of cold. They further 
claimed that the weather and the retreat 
had greatly affected Nazi morale, and a 
German prisoner, Albert Koehler, from 
the Rhineland city of Aachen, bore them 


out. Koehler also said that the troops at 
the front had heard of Germany’s declara- 
tion of war on the United States but had 
been “too busy to think about it.” 

As much as anything else the spirit of 
the troops impressed the newspapermen. 
There was an unbounded confidence that 
the Germans would be beaten. C. L. Sulz- 
berger, New York Times correspondent, 
captured this feeling in a description of 
marching men: “Columns and columns of 
infantry—tired, tough veterans with hard- 
bitten faces, slog along at  post-haste 
march, bending under the weight of auto- 





matic rifles and dragging heavy metal am- 
munition cases in the snow; fatigued, 
strong, weather-beaten men ... At the end 
of the line is a brisk young lieutenant... 
‘Who are you?’ he asks, pointing a rifle, 
when you try to take pictures. You ex- 
plain. ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘American. We will 
take Berlin.’ And off down the long road 
over the snow.” 


Praise : 

The Germans, who have previously de- 
nounced the Soviet troops as scarcely hu- 
man, last week bore out the estimates of 
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Counterdrive: the extent of Russian gains along the eastern front 





the American correspondents. Lt. Col. 
George Soldan, a military expert writing 
in the Vélkischer Beobachter, showered a 
sort of backhanded praise on the Russians. 
He said that “only people who had seen 
the mass attacks of the Russian Army in 
the last war could have a faint idea of the 
operations on the eastern front in the pres- 
ent campaign.” 

He attributed the power of the Red 
Army to two things. One was the tre- 
mendous armament capacity of the Soviet, 
and Soldan flatly said that no country 
could endure the blows that Russia has 
taken in the past six months. The other 
factor was the fighting quality of the aver- 
age Soviet soldier. Soldan made the un- 
precedented admission that he was “hardly 
inferior to the German soldier,” and went 
on: “The toughness and staying power of 
the Soviet soldiers is almost beyond belief 
. . . The Soviet fought for every inch of 
ground even when their situation was ob- 
viously completely hopeless.” 





Libyan Sweep 
Finely Executed British Attack 
Rolls Nazis Across the Desert 


For the first time in the war, the British 
last week could boast of routing a Nazi 
army. The myth of German invincibility 
vanished as surely on the desert sands of 
Libya as it did in the snowdrifts of Russia. 

The credit went to Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck and his heterogeneous Eighth 
Army of British and Allied forces—un- 
doubtedly the most finely coordinated 
army the British have so far turned out. 


It operated with the efficiency hitherto as- 
sociated with the Germans and sent Gen. 
Erwin Rommel’s Nazis scurrying in head- 
long retreat across the hump of Cyrenaica, 
trying to avoid even rearguard brushes. 
Probably the most remarkable part of the 
British achievement was the sustained 
power of their offensive and the main- 
tenance of a flow of supplies. 

By this week the British had swept 
through Derna and Mekili and thrust for- 
ward columns around the big Axis seaport 
base of Bengasi, which the fleeing Germans 
already had passed. Auchinleck was mak- 
ing even better time against the Axis than 
did Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell against the 
Italians alone last year. 

Auchinleck took only 32 days to reach 
Derna as against the 51 days for Wavell. 
And, whereas the farthest point reached in 
the Wavell offensive was El Agheila on the 
border between Cyrenaica and _ Tripoli- 
tania, Cairo announced this Monday that 
the “lost” British column which dashed 
across the desert earlier to the Aujila oasis 
had penetrated 150 miles into Tripolitania, 
where it staged a surprise raid on an un- 
named airdrome, destroying 24 planes on 
the ground and bombing into submission a 
garrison that outnumbered it by 6 to 1. 
The advance of this column raised the pos- 
sibility that it might dig in on the coastal 
road and block the retreat of the Axis 
forces to Tripoli. 

The British credited part of their speedy 
success in Libya to their superiority in 
mechanized equipment and the high mo- 
bility of the American tanks they were us- 
ing. Furthermore, the help of American 
technicians right on the spot enabled them 


to replace 70 per cent of their tank losses. 


during the fighting. 








International 


RAF marksmanship: Azis oil went up in smoke as British fliers blasted a supply column in Libya 


Although outnumbered in infantry, the 
British had superiority in the air as well as 
in tanks. The RAF was able to deal out 
disastrous punishment to the retreating 
enemy columns and their distant bases. 
The British bombed long lines of troop- 
laden trucks, forcing the men to dash out 
for what meager cover they could find 
among the camel thorns in the desert. 
Wrecked cars made the road jams still 
worse for the enemy. 

The Royal Navy also continued to at- 
tack Axis Mediterranean supply routes. 
During December it sank on the direct 
route between Italy and Libya 75 per cent 
of the Axis ships that attempted to make 
the run. 

The Germans tried flying reinforcements 
to Libya, but the RAF destroyed the big 
Junkers transport planes both in the air 
and on fields. Besides, the British advanced 
so swiftly into Libya that the Axis planes 
often found the airports already in enemy 
hands when they tried to land. In one case 
at Derna, Axis planes alighted on the air- 
drome only to be shot up by British tanks 
which arrived first. 

For Italy, the loss of Libya would mean 
more british bases from which attacks 
could be made on Italian objectives. The 
imposition of martial law in three southern 
Italian provinces was probably directly re- 
lated to the progress of the war in Africa. 
The Rome communiqués also turned 
gloomier during the week, apparently pre- 
paring the people for the worst. This 
week Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s editorial 
mouthpiece, wrote a sensational editorial, 
which concluded: “The battle for Libya 
has become the decisive turning point not 
only of the Colonial War but of the Euro- 
pean and World War.” 
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Aviation Given New Emphasis 


in Shake-Up of Armed Forces 


King, Emmons, and Tinker 
Are Students of Aerial Warfare; 
Honolulu Inquiry Opens 


Between Voltaire’s eighteenth-century 
advice that “it is well to kill an admiral 
from time to time to encourage the oth- 
ers,’ and Abraham Lincoln’s Civil War 
maxim that “it was not best to swap horses 
when crossing a stream,” President Roose- 
velt last week steered a middle course. 
Advised by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox that “the United States services 
were not on the alert against the surprise 
attack at Hawaii,” he first started an in- 
quiry into the disaster and then shook 
the tree as concerns the commanders in- 
volved. 


Inquiry 

Knox’s feeling was summed up in his 
Dec. 19 statement to the Naval Academy’s 
graduating class at Annapolis that even 
“half an hour’s warning of the approach of 
the Japanese planes would have made all 
the difference in the world,” and President 
Roosevelt appointed a five-man board to 
determine why that warning was never 
sounded. 

To head the board he selected Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, who was granted a leave 
of absence from the Supreme Court. The 
Pennsylvania Republican, only member 
of the high bench who was not raised to 


... Lt. Gen. Delos C. 


his present post by Mr. Roosevelt—he was 
appointed by President Hoover in 1930— 
had prosecuted espionage cases for the 
Federal government during the last war 
and subsequently investigated the Teapot 
Dome oil scandals. 

Serving with Roberts are four Army and 
Navy veterans: Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, retired, former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; Rear Admiral Joseph M. Reeves, 
retired, former Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet, who has also 
served as a naval aviation observer; Maj. 
Gen. Frank R. McCoy, retired, president 
of the Foreign Policy Association, who 
inquired into Japan’s invasion of Man- 
churia as American member of the Lytton 
Commission in 1932, and Brig. Gen. Jo- 
seph P. McNarney of the Army Air Corps, 
who has been on active duty in Wash- 
ington since returning from a London mis- 
sion. 

The board was instructed to work se- 
cretly both in Washington and in Hawaii. 
Pending its findings, its attitude was typi- 
fied by Admiral Standley, who told report- 
ers: “Don’t know a thing about it, but I 
expect to find out a hell of a lot.” In the 
meantime, the Senate and House Naval 
Affairs Committees decided to make no 
inquiry. But amidst waves of gossip there 
were Congressional hints that the State 
Department had prevailed upon the Navy 
to suspend its Hawaiian patrols during 
the diplomatic conversations with Japan. 
That bestirred an outburst by Secretary of 
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Emmons, Admiral Chester V. Nimitz, Brig. Gen. C. L. Tinker 


















































Wide World 


New U.S. war chiefs: Admiral 
Ernest J. King, CINCUS ... 






















Wide World 


... Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll .. . 
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The principles which should gov- 
ern wartime censorship have been dis- 
cussed continually during the last two 
years by publishers, editors, Washing- 
ton correspondents, and representatives 
of the government. On the side of the 
press there has been general agreement 
as to what these principles should be: 

1—The censorship should be intel- 
ligently directed to the sole goal of pre- 
venting the enemy from obtaining in- 
formation of military value. 

2—There should be no interference 
with the free expression of opinion. 

3—Representatives of the press 
should have the normal peacetime ac- 
cess to sources of information concern- 
ing the government and, subject to the 
limitations of the first principle, the 
untrammeled right to publish and in- 
terpret what they find. 

These points were subscribed to by 
Stephen Early, secretary to the Presi- 
dent, and Lowell Mellett, Director of 
| the Office of Government Reports. But 


their assurances did not remove anx- 
iety, since a number of high officials 
are antagonistic to the press and some 
were known to be planning a more far- 
reaching censorship. 


On paper, the Office of Censor- 
ship created last week by the President 
conforms to the principles set forth 
above. How it will work remains to be 
shown. But in the abstract it is a decid- 
ed improvement over what we had dur- 
ing the last war and over what any 
other important belligerent nation has 
had in this war. 

Most encouraging is the use of the 
word “censorship.” This is frank. More 
important, the word, together with the 
phrasing of the executive order, indi- 
cates that the purpose is not to estab- 
, lish a bureau of information. The 
avowed aim is to restrict, not to pre- 
scribe, the information disseminated. 

During the last war, George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information was 
an instrument of propaganda as well 
as of censorship. The committee as- 
signed its own reporters to government 
agencies. The press rewrote the haad- 
outs prepared by Creel’s reporters. 
Washington correspondents were then 
few in number, and most of the gov- 
ernment agencies did not have well- 
staffed press bureaus of their own. The 
multiplication of government press 
agents during the last eight years has 





Basic Pattern for the News Censor’s Shears 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


been widely criticized—especially by 
persons with little or no practical ex- 
perience in Washington. Government 
press agents can be an opiate to in- 
competents, but, within limits, they are 
highly useful to the press. 

Early has announced that the new 
Office of Censorship will not interfere 
with the normal contacts between the 
working press and government agencies, 
including individual public officials. 
These contacts are more numerous and 
intimate than exist, even in peacetime, 
in any other nation in the world. The 
Washington correspondents have _ be- 
come the American substitute for the 
question hour in the House of Com- 
mons and other parliamentary bodies. 


The choice of Byron Price to be 
Director of Censorship has been widely 
applauded by the press. He is well- 
known to Washington correspondents. 
Interestingly, the President has dele- 
gated to him the “absolute discretion” 
which he has repeatedly been unwilling 
to give to officials responsible for cer- 
tain other sectors of the war effort. 

With restraint, Price’s censorship can 
serve the press and public better than 
the censorship which has been in effect. 
The Army, the Navy, and OPM have 
been withholding facts which would be 
released under peacetime conditions. 
A year ago Secretary Knox asked the 
press not to print several categorie: of 
information concerning the Navy and 
later banned news about British ships 
in our waters and harbors. Almost the 
entire press cooperated. But they en- 
countered two difficulties. Violations 
were not penalized. Conflicting, and 
sometimes unintelligent, interpretations 
were made by Army, Navy, and civil- 
ian officials. 

Price has the power to override the 
armed services and enforce uniform 
rules. The question is whether the cen- 
sorship is to be limited to strictly mili- 
tary information useful to the enemy. 
Just before he took over, there was a 
disquieting occurrence. The White House 
threatened amuch more severe censorship 
if silence were not universally kept ontwo 
matters—one of them Prime Minister 
Churchill’s then-impending visit. Despite 
this, reporters look hopefully to Price 
for fairness and discrimination. 

Editor’s Note: News details of the censor- 


ship setup are carried in the Fourth Estate 
section on page 50. 








State Cordell Hull, who denounced such 
talk as the foulest sort of fifth-columy 
propaganda. 


Shake-Up 


The President removed the three top- 
ranking American officers in Honolulu who 
will be involved in the investigation. He 
demoted Admiral Husband E. Kinmel, 
whom he had jumped over the heads of 
46 senior officers last winter to become 
Commander-in-Chief of both the United 
States Fleet and the Pacific Fleet. Kimmel 
was assigned to “temporery duty” i Ha- 
wali. Mr. Roosevelt removed Lt. Gen. \Wal- 
ter C. Short as commander of the Army’s 
Hawaiian Department and Maj. Gen. 
Frederick L. Martin as commander of the 
Army Air Forces there. 

The No. 1 replacement—as CINCUS 
(Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet)—was Admiral Ernest J. King, 
who had been CINCLANT (Command- 
er-in-chief of the Atlantic Fleet) for the 
past year. He was given complete con- 
trol of the operations of the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Asiatic Fleets combined, respon- 
sible directly to the President. The 
OPNAV (Chief of Naval Operations Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark), who would nor- 
mally be superior to the CINCUS, was 
confined to the Navy administrative work. 

At 63, four years older than Kimmel, 
King is known as a tough disciplinarian 
who lives up to the motto his Annapolis 
classmates gave him: “Don’t fool with 
nitroglycerin.” Son of an Ohio railroad 
mechanic and now father of an Annapolis 
plebe and six daughters, he distinguished 
himself as a submarine expert by raising 
the sunken S51 and S4 during the ’20s, 
then at 49 learned to fly and became chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Admiral King was _ succeeded as 
CINCLANT by Rear Admiral Royal E. 
Ingersoll, 58-year-old former assistant to 
the Chief of Naval Operations, who was 
given the rank of admiral. 

As CINCPAC (Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet) with the rank of Ad- 
miral, the President named Rear Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, who had headed the 
BUNAV (Bureau of Navigation, the per- 
sonnel department whose head is tradi- 
tionally the Navy’s No. 2 shore officer, 
next to the OPNAV). Nimitz is 56, three 
years Kimmel’s junior. He is a soft-spoken 
Texan who went to Annapolis only because 
he could not get an appointment to West 
Point and then almost quit when a sail- 
boat excursion across the Chesapeake 
made him seasick. 

Nimitz’s first command was the gunboat 
Panay, sunk by the Japs on the Yangtze 
in 1937. Subsequently he became best 
known as a submarine commander, an 
his only son followed his lead by becoming 
today a submarine lieutenant. The admiral 
still finds time for tennis and swimming 
(he once saved a fireman from drowning) . 

Nimitz was succeeded as head of the 
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Bureau of Navigation by Rear Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, 56-year-old Pennsylvanian 
who earlier had been the bureau’s assist- 
ant chief. 

The new commander of the Army’s Ha- 
waiian Department is Lt. Gen. Delos C. 
Emmons, former chief of the Army Air 
Forces’ Combat Command. This move to 
put an aviation officer in charge of a ma- 
jor ground assignment was paralleled only 
by the appointment of Maj. Gen. Frank 
M. Andrews to command Caribbean de- 
fenses last summer. An affable 53-year-old 
West Virginian, Emmons is a veteran of 
4,000 flying hours, but he failed his first 
three examinations when he tried to enter 
the air arm, then part of the Signal Corps, 
in 1917. His trouble was that he could not 
hear a watch tick. But when he took the 
test a fourth time his examiner remarked: 
“Hell, you can’t hear anything in an air- 
plane anyway. What does the watch tick 
matter? You’re passed.” 

Brig. Gen. Clarence L. Tinker, who had 
been chief of the Third Interceptor Com- 
mand at Drew Field, Fla., was named 
commander of the Army’s Air Forces in 
Hawaii. A 54-year-old Kansan who had be- 
come a general only a year ago, Tinker 
never went to West Point but he instead 
entered the Philippine Constabulary as a 
second lieutenant in 1908. The precision 
exacted by this austere officer, through 
whose veins runs Osage Indian blood, is 
described by one of his subordinates: 
“When you fly for Tinker you really fly.” 
And his son and namesake is now following 
his footsteps as an Army pilot. 








“Remember Pearl Harbor” 





7,000,000 Strong 


After some initial haggling over the pat- 
tern, Congress last week riveted a stouter 
breastplate into the armor of democracy. 
Before it did so, it found itself deadlocked 
on a major issue for the first time since 
war was declared. The House rejected the 
War Department’s plea to make all men 
between 19 and 44 inclusive liable for mili- 
tary service and fixed the limits at 21 
through 44. The Senate, however, upheld 
the Army’s request, and subsequently 
both houses compromised by setting the 
lower age limit at 20. 

To give an inventory of the man power - 
available for the home as well as the 
fighting front, the measure decreed reg- 
istration of all men between 18 and 64. 
Under this law, an estimated 23,500,000 





Bishop in The St. Louis Star Times 


“A Banner To What We Can Really Do” 


will register within the next few months, 
on top of the 17,500,000 between 21 and 
36 who registered in the first two calls. 
Of the new group, nearly 7,000,000 are 
within the age brackets liable for Army 
service. 

The present goal of the Army is 4,000,- 
000 men instead of the force of 1,800,000 
—800,000 of them selectees—which it now 
has. The new man power is expected to 
come from the following age brackets: 
20-year-olds, 606,000; 21l-year-olds, 300,- 
000; 22 to 28, 700,000; 29 to 35, 500,000; 
36 to 44, 400,000. While the Army intends 
to retain its present physical and defer- 
ment regulations, even a slight change 
would multiply this reservoir. 

Now that the new law is in effect, the 
War Department plans io abolish the 
volunteer system in the near future in 
order to avoid the wastage of inducting 
into military service men required in war 
industries. But the Navy Department, 
which recently feared that it would have 
to supplement voluntary enlistment with 
selectees, hopes that the patriotic fervor 
caused by the Pearl Harbor bombing and 
resulting in 11,303 enlistments in eight 
days will prevent this necessity. 
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‘Remember Pearl Harbor” 


Rehearsal for Raid 


Cities Experiment With Sirens, 
Study Technique of Blackouts 


Blackout techniques were varied with 
“dim-outs” and “white-outs” in the 
United States last week as civilian defense 
authorities, after a hectic epidemic of 
false alarms in the first week of war, set- 
tled down to the methodical job of pre- 
paring for the first real raid. For the pres- 
ent, Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
recommended “dim-outs” rather than total 
black-outs in order to accustom people to 
function normally under unusual condi- 
tions, while city councils in Atlantic, Pa- © 
cific, and Gulf metropolises passed or con- 
sidered legislation providing fines and im- 
prisonment for violations of blackout regu- 
lations. 

Chicago considered a more radical ex- 
periment. Mayor Edward J. Kelly planned 
to replace blackouts with “white-outs” in 
which brilliant lights would be used to con- 
fuse enemy bombers and to create false 
images while actual military objectives 
were darkened. The Germans reportedly 
have used this technique, but the British 
considered it too risky. 

Other centers, meanwhile, although ex- 
perimenting with incendiary-bomb con- 
trol, were concentrating their attention on 
the elementary question of finding satis- 
factory air-raid warning signals. One rule, 
enforced nationally, avoided false alarms 
by confining to the Army the authority to 
give out raid signals. But the matter of 
hearing such signals was a tougher prob- 
lem and was left by the OCD in the laps 
of local authorities. 

A survey by NEWSWEEK’s correspon- 
dents revealed that few cities were equip- 
ped adequately with air-raid sirens. On the 
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Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, still using a 
makeshift system of fire- and police-de- 
partment vehicles combined with radio an- 
nouncements, has ordered 54 huge electric 
sirens. San Francisco, which at the war’s 
outset had three low-range sirens to signal 
time and special events and two to signal 
drawbridge openings, set up eleven special 
air-raid sirens. Having a range of 5 to 10 
miles, depending on wind and noise inter- 
ference, they operate by a central push 
button. 

Seattle, whose hills and valleys deaden 
sound, ordered powerful electric sirens 
audible as far as 10 miles away and also 
small sirens for its valleys. Centrally con- 
trolled juke boxes were pressed into service 
to broadcast warnings to noisy tavern 
carousers. Portland, Ore., firemen began 
making their own sirens because it takes 
too long to obtain them from Eastern 
factories. 

On the Atlantic, New York had its first 
siren test when a super whistle on the 
Consolidated Edison Co.’s East River 
generating plant in Manhattan emitted a 
low-pitched moan audible across the river 
in Queens—but not in its own neighbor- 
hood. Mayor La Guardia shook his head 
sadly and confessed: “We’ll have to get a 
large number of local sirens until some 
better central alarm system is devised.” 

But in Boston a police siren that had 
never been previously heard above a whis- 
per became audible throughout the down- 
town area after its installation on top of 
the new Court House. As plans were made 
to install fifteen more sirens, hotel and 
store proprietors begged Mayor Maurice 
J. Tobin not to alarm the people until 
after the profitable holiday shopping sea- 
son was over. 





Martinique Pact 


Ever since the United States obtained 
six Caribbean bases from Britain in Sep- 
tember 1940 to reinforce the gates to its 
Gulf Coast and Panama Canal, Washing- 
ton has been worried by one link missing 
in the chain: Vichy’s naval base at Mar- 
tinique, an excellent harbor within bomb- 
ing range of the vital “big ditch.” Last 
week Rear Admiral Frederick J. Horne re- 
lieved those worries by negotiating secretly 
an agreement at the island stronghold with 
Admiral Georges Robert, France’s High 
Commissioner there. 

Only the barest details were immediate- 
ly announced, to the effect that the pact 
preserved the neutral status of Vichy’s 
Caribbean possessions and kept a valuable 
portion of the French Fleet out of Axis 
hands. So tight was the secrecy that Vichy 
denied knowledge of any agreement amid 
reports that Berlin had called upon it for 
a full explanation. 

Not all Americans were satisfied, how- 
ever, that the pact contained sufficient 
teeth. In a front-page editorial, The New 


York Post questioned Vichy’s motives and 
warned Washington against “asking for 
another Pearl Harbor.” Demanding that 
Martinique and its twin island of Guade- 
loupe be seized, The Post called on the 
government to reject the agreement “as it 
would exclude a time bomb from its home.” 


Significance 





Obviously, Washington was moving last 
week to keep Martinique out of Axis hands 
without provoking Germany to drop all 
pretense and swallow the Vichy govern- 
ment whole—a move an invasion might 
have started. The pact also was aimed at 
immobilizing as much of the still strong 
French Fleet as possible. American naval 
losses at Pearl Harbor and Britain’s loss of 


the Repulse and the Prince of Wales have 


come so close to balancing the naval scales 
that France might tip them either way. 
At Martinique are such powerful warships 
as the Béarn, the only French aircraft car- 
rier, and the “mile Bertin, one of the 
world’s fastest i:sht cruisers. 

Since these and lesser craft have been 
berthed at Martinique, they have been 
making periodic trial runs, under the ob- 
servation of American air and Navy pa- 
trols, in order to maintain their crews’ and 
machinery’s efficiency. But the Navy has 
feared that the ships might slip their 
patrols and head for German-dominated 
ports under Nazi pressure. Therefore, Ad- 
miral Horne attempted to sew up these 
ships by carrying President Roosevelt’s 
personal assurances that French territory 
in the Caribbean would not be attacked. 
In return, the French training trips will 
now be discontinued, the boilers will stay 
cold, and the shipments of bunker oil from 
Trinidad will be stopped. But the United 
States will continue to send periodic ship- 
ments of nonmilitary supplies. 

Ultimately, Washington hopes that the 
warships will be demilitarized entirely or 
sold to the United States. At present, how- 
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ever, the French are opposed to the first 
alternative, while the second would violate 
the Franco-German armistice and give 
Hitler legal justification for demanding the 
entire French Fleet now neutralized jy 
Europe. As for the 100 American bombers 
stranded in Martinique since the fall of 
France, Washington’s best information js 
that they have deteriorated so much as to 
be useless. 





Salutes to Courage 


The highest honors the Army and Navy 
bestows for heroism are the Army Medal 
of Honor, Navy Medal of Honor, Army 
Distinguished Service Cross, and the Navy 
Cross. Thirteen heroes of the Japznese 
attack on Hawaii and the Philippines were 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
last week by the War Department. No 
announcements of awards were made by 
the Navy. 

American heroes of the Japanese attack 
on Hawaii and the Philippines will soon be 
wearing the highest honors the Army and 
Navy bestow. These are the Army medal 
of Honor, Navy Medal of Honor, Army 
Distinguished Service Cross, and the Navy 
Cross. Announcement was made last week 
by the War Department of the award of 
the Distinguished Service Cross to thirteen 
officers and men for extraordinary heroism. 
Three of the were posthumous awards. 

The DSC was awarded posthumously to 
Capt. Colin P. Kelly Jr. of Florida, who 
was killed near Aparri, Luzon, on Dec. 9 
after destroying the Japanese battleship 
Haruna with three direct hits with bombs. 
En route to his base after this exploit, his 
plane was attacked by two Japanese fight- 
ers and set on fire. He ordered his six com- 
panions to bail out, which they did safely, 
but he was killed when the plane crashed. 
On Dec. 17 President Roosevelt wrote to 
the President of the United States in 1956, 

















Decorations for America’s heroes: (I. to r.) Distinguished Service Cross, 
Army; Medal of Honor, Army; Medal of Honor, Navy; Navy Cross 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


December 17, 1941 


10 CHE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1956: 


I em writing this letter as an act of 
faith in the destiny of our country. I desire to 
pake @ request which I make in full confidence that 
we shall achieve a glorious victory in the war we 
now are waging to preserve our democratic way of life. 


My request is that you consider the 
merits of a young American youth of goodly heritage 
-- Colin P. Kelly, III -- for appointment as a Cadet 
in the United States Military Acadeay at Vest Point. 
I make this appeal in behalf of this youth as e token 
of the Nation's appreciation of the heroic services 
of his father who met death in line of duty at the 
very outset of the struggle which was thrust upon 
us by the perfidy of a professed friend. 


In the conviction that the service and 
exemple of Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr. will be long 
renenvored, I ask for this consideration in behalf 
of Colin P. Kelly, III. 











“as an act of faith in the destiny of our 
country,” requesting that the future Presi- 
dent consider the merits of Colin P. Kelly 
3rd, 18-month-old son of the war hero, for 
appointment to West Point.* 

Two other posthumous awards of the 
DSC were made to First Lt. Samuel H. 
Marett of Atlanta, who helped destroy two 
Japanese troop transports near Vigan, and 
to Private First Class Graley B. Williams 
of Iowa City, who was killed by dive 
bombers’ machine guns while defending his 
airplane at a Philippine airfield. 

In Hawaii, two fliers, Second Lieutenants 
George S. Welch of Wilmington, Del., and 
Kenneth M. Taylor of Hominy, Okla., 
were awarded the DSC “for extraordinary 
heroism in action,” during the Japanese 
surprise attack. Taylor shot down two 
enemy planes and got a bullet in his arm. 
Welch accounted for four and escaped un- 
hurt, although his plane had a bullet hole 
in the propeller, another in the motor, and 
a third just back of his seat. 


Enemies Within 


Fifth columnists were people Americans 
saw in the movies or heard about in Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, and France until 
that startling Sunday, Dec. 7. Since then 
residents of Hawaii and the Philippines 
have found that some of their best Japa- 
nese friends were fifth columnists and the 
FBI on the mainland has caught 2,886 
suspects. Of the latter, 1,460 are Japanese, 
1,204 German, and 222 Italian. 








*Similarly President McKinley carried out 
the request of President Grant to a future 
President that his grandson, Ulysses S. Grant, 
be appointed a cadet. He also appointed the 
19-year-old son of Capt. John Drum, the first 
American officer killed in the Spanish-American 
War, to West Point and this boy is now Lt. 
Gen. Hugh A. Drum, in command of the 
Second Corps Area. 





Wide World 


A future President was asked to name Colin Kelly 3rd to West Point 


In Hawaii, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox revealed last week that fifth-column 
work before the sneak raid was the most 
effective since Norway, and President 
Roosevelt ordered its investigation. Of 
the 160,000 Hawaii residents of Japanese 
ancestry, 35,000 of them aliens, who form 
the most numerous national group in the 
islands, 273 aliens were interned. 

In the Philippines, Japanese fifth col- 
umnists quickly set up local puppet gov- 
ernments and circulated their own money. 
I. Hara, a little Japanese shopkeeper 
who sold bread and soda pop to residents 
of Vigan, became Major Hara of the Im- 
perial Japanese Army and military gov- 
ernor of the Province of Ilocos Sur when 
the first Japanese troops landed near Vi- 
gan. Also in Luzon, a sentry found tree- 
top mirrors providing a_ bull’s-eye for 
bombers. One Ramon Mantile and 27 
members of his Ganap, anti-American or- 
ganization, were arrested, as were many 
residents of Davao, Japan’s largest colony 
in the Philippines, before the Nipponese 
landed there. 

In the United States, Dr. Rikita Honda, 
reputed head of the Los Angeles unit of 
the Japanese Imperial Reservists Associ- 
ation, killed himself after being arrested 
for operating an espionage and “black 
hand” ring. Dr. Fritz J. Hansgirg, Austri- 
an inventor of a new magnesium recovery 
process, was arrested after three explosions 
and a number of minor accidents had oc- 
curred in the $20,000,000 Permanente mag- 
nesium plant at Los Altos, Calif., of which 
he was technical supervisor. But his asso- 
ciates warned that a shutdown was inevi- 
table unless Dr. Hansgirg was released, as 
he carried important information on his 
process in his head. 

Laura Ingalls, the first American wom- 
an to fly over the Andes and the first 
woman to fly coast-to-coast in the United 
States, became the first American woman 
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to be arrested by the FBI and accused of 
acting as a paid German agent. Miss In- 
galls, a former vaudeville performer and 
art-museum secretary, flew over the White 
House in 1939 dropping two peace pamph- 
lets on the grounds. More recently she 
made several speeches for the America 
First Committee. Upon her arrest,- she 
state’ that she was engaged in counter- 
espionage and added: “I undertook some- 
thing that I thought I could’ handle alone. 
I guess I overreached myself.” 


Week in the Nation 


Numpers: Richard W. Reading, mayor 
of Detroit during 1938-39, and 22 co-de- 
fendants were found guilty of conspiracy 
to protect the numbers racket, while 
eighteen others were acquitted. Convicted 
with Reading were John Roxborough, co- 
manager of Joe Louis, heavyweight boxing 
champion; John P. McCarthy, suspended 
police lieutenant, and Everett Watson, re- 
puted czar of the Detroit racket. 





Ampassapor: Spruille Braden was trans- 
ferred from his post as Ambassador to 
Colombia to be Ambassador to Cuba, suc- 
ceeding George Messersmith, now Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. A former adviser to vari- 
ous South American governments, Braden 
represented Washington at the Peace Com- 
mission that settled the Chaco war be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. 


Removat: By 13 to 3 the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections recom- 
mended the ouster of Sen. William Langer, 
North Dakota Republican, on charges of 
corruption. The Senate is expected to take 
final action on the ouster recommendation 
soon after Jan. 1. 


Senator: Eugene D. Millikin, 50-year- - 
old Republican lawyer of Denver, was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Ralph L. Carr of Colorado 
to fill the vacancy in the Senate left by 
the death of Alva B. Adams, Democrat. 


Loss: On Dec. 12 Maj. Gen. Herbert A. 
Dargue, 55-year-old commander of the 
First Air Force, headed up the San Joaquin 
Valley in California with seven officers and 
men on the final leg of a transcontinental 
flight to Hamilton Field. Six days later, 
after Army searchers had found no trace 
of the twin-engined C-39 transport, Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson reluctant- 
ly announced that he and his companions 
were presumably lost. 


Power: Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
the nation’s most powerful President in 
history when Congress passed the War 
Powers Bill. In addition to holding most 
of the war powers available to Woodrow 
Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt now also has the 
authority to divert the $7,000,000,000 
foreign property frozen here to govern- 
ment use and may speed procurement of 
war materials through elimination of sev- 
eral existing contractual requirements. 
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x FrRoM THE CAPITAL «x 


The White House 


The Christmas holiday season found 
little atmosphere of the Prince of Peace at 
the White House, even before Prime Min- 
ister Churchill arrived. Although President 
Roosevelt, despite the pressure of these all- 
important war conferences, promised to 
light the community tree on Christmas 
Eve, the war spirit all but invaded the 
Executive Mansion. Heavily armed sol- 
diers paraded endlessly around. Police and 
Secret Service men stood watch. 

East Executive Avenue, which separates 
the White House from the Treasury Build- 
ing, was blocked to traffic and was hidden 
from public view by a high fence. Inquir- 
ing pedestrians were asked to move on, 
since no questions would be answered. 
West Executive Avenue, which separates 
the State Department from the White 
House and is used as a parking place for 
official cars, was swarming with police and 
soldiers who inspected every car and every 
person. 

Even advisers who have been dropping 
in to see the Chief for the past eight years 
were challenged. All had to produce cre- 
dentials. The press, which has enjoyed a 
sort of immunity, heard it was about to 
be examined. The hundreds of pass cards 
that admitted the bearer to the White 
House and grounds were to be recalled and 
new ones issued. These will be limited to a 
closely examined and restricted list. 


Prisoners in Plush 


The 150 papas, mammas, youngsters, and 
frauleins who trooped from government- 
chartered buses to a special train at Wash- 
ington’s Union Station one day last week 
were mostly jolly. Conversion of the fash- 
ionable Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., into their private concen- 
tration camp provided them an unexpect- 
ed adventure, a last, hearty gulp of democ- 
racy’s bounties before their return to 
Spartan life at home in Hitler’s land. 

Only their shepherd, German Chargé 
d’Affaires Hans Thomsen, seem~d morose- 
ly unimpressed by the prospect of an in- 
definite, duty-free sojourn at the resort 
to which he and his staff were assigned 
pending their exchange for the Ameri- 
can Embassy staff in the Reich. He 
spoke curtly to Frau Thomsen, the beau- 
teous and eccentric horsewoman whose 
anti-Hitler chatter in the capital’s salons 
had provoked chitchat writers to pre- 
dict their divorce. Coldly, he reproved 
jostling news cameramen, asking: “Is that 
dignified?” 

At the Greenbrier, H. Charles Spruks, 
former lumberman who became a State 


Department ceremonial officer, found no 
trouble procuring hospitality for the alien 
enemies in his care. Just a corporal’s guard 
of regular guests were remaining through 
the winter. The hotel was pleased to shel- 
ter someone whose bills the government 
guaranteed. 

No desire to coddle the Fihrer’s diplo- 
mats inspired the department’s decision to 
ensconce them amidst West Virginia’s 
lovely mountains, officials explained. With- 
in a few days after Hitler’s war declaration 
against the United States, they recalled, 
American diplomats had been moved in- 
explicably from Berlin to Bad Nauheim, 
a Rhineland watering place extolled by 
Baedeker’s for its “regular streets, shady 
avenues, pleasure grounds, and_ saline 
springs . . . [which are] particularly effica- 
cious against rheumatism.” 

A department expert, recently returned 
from Germany, was assigned to fathom 
the Nazi scheme. He concluded the Nazis 
would wine and dine our diplomats to sur- 
feit at Nauheim’s plushy hotels and then 
tender a whopping bill, whose payment 
would help replenish the Reich’s dollar ex- 
change. Countermeasures immediately 
were invoked. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, while 
recuperating from a diplomatic bout with 
Japanese Ambassador Kichisaburo No- 
mura last spring, passed many restful 
weeks on the Greenbrier’s croquet lawns 
under the watchful eyes of Secret Service 
men. Whether the recollection of his com- 
fort and its monetary cost inspired the 
Greenbrier’s selection as the German hostel 
was undisciosed. In any case, when the 
Bad Nauheim bill is totaled, the depart- 
ment thinks the Greenbrier can be counted 
on to even the score. 


Job Merry-Go-Round 


Last week boomtown Washington burst. 
By Presidential order, 11,000 employes of 
non-defense executive agencies prepared to 
evacuate, making way for the mounting 
influx of wartime workers. Included in this 
mass exodus were the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and Alien Registration 
officials (to Philadelphia) , the Wages and 
Hours Division (to Pittsburgh), the Pat- 
ent Office (to New York), and the Rural 
Electrification Administration (to St. 
Louis) . 

This was but the vanguard of govern- 
ment personnel who must depart for other 
centers as wartime workers now pour in 
at the rate of 1,500 a week. In September 
1939, 126,000 civilians were on the govern- 
ment payroll in the District of Columbia; 
a year later, 150,000; at the outbreak of 
war with Japan, 200,000. By next June, 


the Civil Service Commission estimates 
there will be 250,000. 

Defense, and now total war, have sent 
this figure soaring. Greatest demands haye 
been for clerical help, stenographers, anq 
messengers for the War and Navy De. 
partments, the OPM, and the OEM. The 
latter in turn furnishes personnel {or al] 
other important defense agencies except 
the Donovan Office, the Economic War. 
fare Board, and the Maritime Commission, 
Anticipating these events, the Civil Sery. 
ice Commission doubled its normal staff 
of 2,000 a year ago and has added another 
1,000 since then in a frantic effort to pre- 
serve its hallowed function of recruiting 
all government personnel. The system 
wobbled somewhat when expanding de. 
fense agencies began “positive recruit- 
ment” of much-needed experts whom the 
commission was unable to supply. Now it 
threatens to crack wide open as the War 
and Navy Departments themselves have 
begun making “temporary appointments” 
of low-salaried help, later to be blanketed 
under Civil Service by routine examina- 
tions. | 

In fact, the job of finding other people 
jobs has become a major Washington job. 
For this purpose alone, the OPM. main- 
tains a personnel staff of 260, recruiting, 
interviewing, classifying, and training new 
employes. A similar staff at OEM has ex- 
panded from 96 in July to 223 today. The 
Navy’s Division of Civilian Personnel has 
a staff of 279 and is topped only by the 
War Department’s 300. These two service 
units are now bringing to Washington an 
average of more than 1,000 new civilian 
employes a week and hired 17,621 new ci- 
vilian workers in the first week of war. 
To keep close contact with all these per- 
sonnel divisions the Civil Service Com- 
mission maintains liaison officers, and in 
the majority of cases names are chosen 
from its lists. 


‘Vagrants’ 

Along with the thousands who have hit 
the golden trail to the nation’s capital in 
the past few months to seek their fortunes 
have been dozens whose intention is to let 
others do the work while they reap the 
harvest. Known to the police as_pick- 
pockets, con men, and roving gypsies, they 
were the object of a vagrant bill signed 
by the President last week. The bill gave 
the police the power to arrest anyone with 
a previous police record and anyone with- 
out visible means of support. Washing- 
tonians jokingly speculated on how their 
lobbyists, diplomats, and _ dollar-a-year 
men would fare under the _ no-visible- 
means-of-support clause. 
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Hitler Move to Bolster Army 
Sets Stage for Surprise Blow 


Ouster of Brauchitsch 
Ends a Chapter in Bitter Feud 
Between Nazis and Military 


Soldiers! I know war from the four years 
of the tremendous struggle in the west 
from 1914 to 1918. I have experienced my- 
self as @ common soldier the horrors of al- 
most all the great battles. I was twice 
wounded and finally was in danger of going 
blind. What you are suffering and enduring 
and worrying, therefore, is not strange to me 
... My soldiers, you will understand, there- 
fore, that my heart belongs entitely to you. 


With these words, Adolf Hitler, an ob- 
scure corporal of * the last war, assumed 


active command of the German Army last 
week. The morbidly autobiographical sen- 
tences were a strange Order of the Day to 
come from a man who was assuming the 
position once occupied by Hindenburg and 
Frederick the Great. And there was no ex- 
planation of the abrupt dismissal, almost 
without thanks, of Hitler’s onetime per- 
sonal choice as commander-in-chief, Field 
Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch. In an 
atmosphere heavy with premonitions of 
disaster on the Russian front, the ‘switch 
marked the first change in the German 
High Command in more than two years 
of war. 

The stage was set for the Fiihrer’s dra- 
matic announcement by Propaganda Min- 
ister Joseph Goebbels in a speech the 





previous day. This was directed to the en- 
tire German nation and was an appeal for 
all kinds of warm clothing, from fur-lined 
boots to ear muffs, for the suffering Nazi 
soldiers on the Russian front. It was a re- 
markably frank admission that the Ger- 
mans were not prepared for the winter cam- 
paign, and its somber tone was heightened 
by an accompanying proclamation by the 
Fiihrer in which he referred to the enemy 
as “superior in numbers and material on 
the front.” 

Then on Sunday came Hitler’s army 
order, couched in mysterious and ominous 
words. 

The Fiihrer first explained that the “im- 
mensity of the theaters of war” and the 
necessity for coordinating political and 
military action had compelled him to an- 
swer an “inner call” and “in obedience to 
his intuition to influence in the strongest 
way the operations and armament of the 
army and to reserve for himself all sig- 
nificant decisions concerning them.” In 
plain language, this seemed to mean that 
henceforth strategy would follow Hitler’s 
inspiration rather than the calculations of 
the general staff. 

He next explained that on the Russian 
front “the sudden setting in of winter” had 
transformed the war of movement into 
positional warfare. But he directed his 
troops to defend with “fanaticism and 
tenacity all that we have gained”—a state- 
ment in striking contrast to the planned 
retreat that the general staff is supposed to 
have ordered on the eastern front and pos- 
sibly the immediate reason for Brau- 
chitsch’s dismissal. And the Fiihrer prom- 
ised that “decisive other war measures will 
soon be taken.” 

He also hailed the entrance of Japan 
into the war “as a friend and comrade in 
arms” and proclaimed that it had al- © 
ready accomplished the “amazingly rapid 
annihilation of the American Pacific Fleet 
and the British forces at Singapore.” 


Significance 





Hitler’s assumption of the title of com- 
mander-in-chief was almost meaningless in- 
sofar as the actual organization of the Ger- 
man High Command was concerned. The 
Fiihrer also has the rank of Supreme Com- 
mander and terms himself the First Soldier 
of the Reich. The high command itself was 
under Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, who 
was personally responsible to Hitler, while 
the Fiihrer also had a private military staff, 
headed by Gen. Alfred Jodl. Under Keitel 
was Goring, in charge of the air force; 
Raeder, the head of the navy, and Brau- 
chitsch, whose job the Fiihrer has taken. 
The real work, as is traditional in the Ger- 
man Army, was done by the general staff, 
headed by Gen. Franz Halder, a grimly ef- 
ficient man so little liked by Hitler that 
alone among ranking German officers he 
was not made a field marshal after the fall 
of France. 

With the high command thus organized, 
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the Fiihrer seemed to be taking a 
subordinate job. Actually, however, he was 
placing himself in a position where he 
could directly approve or veto the decisions 
of the general staff, for under the dual sys- 
tem of command in the German Army, the 
ranking general and the highest staff offi- 
cer work out all plans together—in this 
case Hitler and Halder. 

Aside from these immediate considera- 
tions, Hitler’s action was the latest act in a 
long feud between the German Army and 
the Nazi party—a struggle in which the 
party has gradually extended its control. 
It began on Jan. 30, 1933, the day Hitler 
became Chancellor. The following night the 
Fiihrer addressed, in Berlin, a gathering of 
group and divisional commanders of the 
old Reichswehr and in a two-hour speech 
persuaded them to throw their support 
behind the Nazi Government. 

The next episode occurred in August 
1934. The Nazis had incurred considerable 
army enmity because of the shooting of the 
former chief: of the Reichswehr, General 
von Schleicher, during the June blood 
purge. 

Old President von Hindenburg had died 
and Hitler had succeeded him. The ex- 
plosive question arose as to whether the 
army should take a personal oath of al- 
legiance to the Fiihrer. The army finally 
agreed—but only after Hitler promised to 
safeguard its position as the only armed 
force in the Reich. 

The party nevertheless continued to en- 
croach on the rights of the army. In No- 
vember 1934, a Reichswehr officer in 
KGnigsberg stopped a shipment of heavy 
arms intended for a Brown Shirt unit. The 
officer was Brauchitsch, and in ironing out 
this matter the thin-lipped, tight-faced 
Prussian—then a well-known anti-Nazi— 
first met Hitler. Just a year later in East 
Prussia, army units under Brauchitsch 
clashed with the Brown Shirts, and the 
Fiihrer himself had to make a trip there to 
settle the dispute. 

The first real showdown between the 
party and the army, however, came in 
February 1938. At that time, Hitler ousted 
a score of senior officers, headed by Gen- 
eral von Fritsch, partly because they did 
not approve his plans for the invasion of 
Austria but largely because they objected 
to the increasing Nazi control of the army. 
The man Hitler chose to succeed Fritsch 
was Brauchitsch—by this time a Nazi. The 
independence of the army was dealt an- 
other blow in January 1939, when the offi- 
cers associations and all military training 
outside the army were taken over by the 
Nazi party. 

But the army-party rivalry continued, 
and the decision to attack Russia accen- 
tuated it. One powerful group of generals 
bitterly opposed the new campaign and 
favored instead close collaboration with 
the Soviet. The party, on the other hand, 
was bursting with enthusiasm for the anti- 
Bolshevist crusade, as Hitler himself 
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Death in Belgrade: This picture, taken in one of the main streets 
of the former Yugoslav capital, was smuggled out. It shows a victim of 
the Gestapo, strung up on a lamp post as lesson to the rebellious Serbs. 





has subsequently admitted in a speech. 

The failure of the Germans in Russia 
has brought this army group, which origi- 
nally opposed the campaign, to the fore. 
They have been outspoken in their criti- 
cism recently. In occupied France, Nazi 
generals have made no bones about telling 
highly placed Frenchmen that the war 
against the Russians represented a blunder 
of the first order. The German Ambassador 
to Ankara, Franz von Papen, went even 
farther. He has frankly admitted that the 
Reich’s offensive power has been so blunted 
by the eastern campaign that a much more 
moderate policy may now be necessary 
with the Nazi party entirely eliminated 
from the picture. 

The exact position of Hitler in this latest 
phase has not been clear. Since the start of 
the Russian campaign he has become in- 
creasingly inaccessible and spent much of 
his time in field headquarters at the front. 
There have been reports that he was some- 
times overruled by the generals when he 
proposed his own schemes. At any rate, 
during this period actual operations were 
certainly entrusted to the general staff and 
the failures in Russia gave Hitler one ex- 


cuse for his last week’s action. Now, as 
commander-in-chief, the Fiihrer has, in a 
sense, joined the army. Furthermore, he 
has also strengthened his hand in case of 
any army attempt to depose him, for such 
plans probably could originate only in the 
general staff. 





Agenda for Action 


On Dec. 17, the governing body of the 
Pan American Union, with Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull presiding, chose Jan. 15 
as the opening date for the conference of 
the 21 American republics at Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles has been reported chosen the head 
of the American delegation. 

At last week’s meeting the agenda for 
the conference was also decided. On the 
political side, the American republics will 
be asked to consider common measures 
against both the Axis countries and against 
activities inspired by them. A hemispheric 
convoy system to insure safe shipment of 
vital supplies among all American nations 
is another subject scheduled for discus- 
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sion. And “economic solidarity” plans call 
for the pooling of essential resources, such 
as Bolivian tin and Brazilian rubber, that 
may be needed in case the war in the Pa- 


s cific cuts off Far Eastern imports. 


Meanwhile, the Latin American states 
took further steps in support of the United 
States in the war. President Avila Cama- 
cho of Mexico asked congressional ap- 
proval to permit the use of land and sea 
bases by belligerent American nations. 
Nicaragua, one of the nine Latin American 
countries that already has declared war on 
the Axis, also declared war on Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria and ordered the 
arrest of their nationals. Colombia, which 
had previously severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, broke with Germany and 
Italy and voted President Eduardo Santos 
special powers. Costa Rica recalled its min- 
ister to Madrid and Vichy. Guatemala 
closed all German schools and clubs. Cuba 
proclaimed a state of national emergency 
and rounded up Axis agents. Panama ex- 
tended its dragnet of Axis nationals to pro- 
Franco Spaniards. Finally, the German 
Condor and the Italian LATI airlines were 
forced to suspend operations when Intava, 
a Latin-American subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum, 
refused to sell gasoline to them. 

The one sour note came from Argentina. 
There, Acting President Ramén Castillo 
proclaimed a state of siege. At first it 
looked like an anti-Axis move. But Castillo 
immediately used his new powers to ban a 
meeting scheduled as a tribute to the 
United States and to President Roosevelt. 
And the executive also let it be known that 
under the state of siege newspaper com- 
ment in favor of any of the belligerents 
would be strictly forbidden—another blow 
at Washington since most Argentine pa- 
pers are strongly pro-American. 





Tommy Thrillers 


Movies are the most popular form of en- 
tertainment among British soldiers, and 
an army survey on the influence of the 
films brought out these facts: 


The three most popular types of movies 
are gangster, cowboy, and musical shows, 
while the two favorite stars are both 
Americans—Ann Sheridan and James Cag- 
ney. 


{ Most of the Tommies won’t sit through 
a sad film, but even more unpopular than 
“tear jerkers” are Nazi spy dramas. They 
are invariably greeted with catcalls and 
hoots of derision. 


{| The troops demand movies, and the War 
Office has set up an organization to supply 
them. If there isn’t a barracks or a theater 
handy, mobile cinemas are sent out and 
sometimes films that are just opening in 
London are shown at the same time to 
troops encamped on isolated moors. 








The Lion Growls 


Defeats in the Far East Raise 


Britain’s Political Temperature 


The victories in Russia and Libya and 
the entranc> of the United States into the 
war brought the British people as much 
fundamental good news as they have had 
in the entire struggle. But these cheering 
events were accompanied by the sinking of 
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, the 
Japanese invasion of Hong Kong, and the 
growing threat to Singapore. To a nation 
steeped in the traditions of sea power and 
acutely conscious of its imperial posses- 
sions, these were hard blows and, what 
was worse, humiliating blows. — 

In pubs, Parliament, and papers a wave 
of resentment and uneasiness arose. In the 
House of Commons, the seriousness of the 
issue was shown when a man like Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne, the extremely influential 
chairman of the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Expenditure, joined the critics and 
declared: “There is a deep a.xiety in the 
country at the present time.” He added 
that it wasn’t surprising since Cabinet Min- 
isters and military commanders had given 
so many assurances that defenses were 
sufficient to repel attack. Emanuel Shin- 
well, the Churchill government’s consistent 
Laborite critic, joined in the attack and 
by the time it was over the government 
was forced to cut the 30-day Christmas 
recess to eighteen days. 

London newspapers echoed the Parlia- 
mentary complaints. The liberal News 
Chronicle scored the “failure of inter- 
service cooperation” and the popular Daily 
Mail cried: “It comes back to Poland, Nor- 
way, France, Greece, and Crete. Five dev- 
astating lessons and still we failed to prof- 
it.” 

Churchill himself was not present to de- 
fend his government against either press or 
Parliament, but for the first time the crit- 
icism came close to being personally di- 
rected against the Prime Minister. The 
appointment of Admiral Sir Tom Phillips, 
who lost his life on the Prince of Wales, 
was brought up. The critics pointed out 
that the admiral hadn’t been at sea for 
years and that he was a close personal 
friend of Churchill. Alfred Duff Cooper, 
whom Churchill sent to Singapore as Min- 
ister of State, came in for his share of re- 
bukes as did Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham, commander-in-chief in 
Malaya. In Australia, Brooke-Popham was 
charged with “fatuous optimism” for fail- 
ing to furnish enough fighter planes to pro- 
tect troops and warships, while the Aus- 
tralian Government transmitted an urgent 
request for reinforcements to London. 

This storm showed no sign of seriously 
endangering the position of Churchill. Its 
significance lay in the fact that it went 
deeper than the political repercussions of 
any other campaign. There was mounting 
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exasperation with the apparent lack of 
cooperation between the army, navy, and 
air force. The Prime Minister’s explana- 
tion of why air support had not been given 
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse was 
coldly received. The seeds of distrust in 
the government were sown liberally last 
week, and if the British suffer another 
heavy defeat even Churchill’s flair for 
creating spectacular political diversions 
will probably not be able to save him from 
having to face a major Parliamentary 
crisis. 





Pacific Enigma 


Soviet Far East Is a Mixture 
of Strength and Vulnerability 


As the Allied talks in Washington last 
week shaped up toward the formation of a 
real Supreme Command, increasing im- 
portance centered on the only inactive 
front from which the Axis might be struck 
a fatal blow—the Soviet Far East. Japan’s 
entrance into the war has made these far- 
flung Russian possessions a vital factor in 
Pacific strategy, and this week it was re- 
ported that Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff 
had been appointed Red Commander-in- 
Chief in the Far East. What part the Rus- 
sians will eventually play is a question 
for Moscow to answer. But the decision 
largely hinges on the actual readiness of 
the Soviet Far East to wage war. A sur- 
vey of the principal factors in this—mili- 
tary strength, communications, and in- 
dustrial power—follows. 


Armies 


On the eve of the Nazi invasion of Rus- 
sia, the strength of the two Red Armies in 
the Far East was estimated at 825,000 
men, divided into 34 infantry and ten 
cavalry divisions, plus eleven tank brigades. 
The strength of the air force was put at 
1,000 planes. Its chief bases are at Chita, 
Blagovyeshchensk, Khabarovsk, and Kom- 
somolsk. 

The exact strength of these forces at 
present is a closely guarded military secret. 
The Russians, however, have broadly 
hinted that extensive withdrawals to the 
west have been made, although new for- 
mations of ski troops are undergoing train- 
ing in the Far East. The Germans have 
reported encountering Siberian troops, and 
Gen. Ivan Koneff, one of the leading Rus- 
sian commanders in the campaign against 
the Germans, was until recently the chief 
of the Second Far Eastern Army. From 
the Russian point of view, therefore, a 
campaign with the Japanese should be 
avoided. In addition, the Soviets can claim 
that their air force is not large enough for 
sustained bombing of Japanese cities and 
that no action should be undertaken until 
such a force can be concentrated. 

The Soviets have also massed consider- 
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able naval forces in the Far East. The Red 
Fleet in the Pacific recently comprised 70 
to 90 submarines, a few light cruisers, 18 
destroyers, 32 gunboats, and more than 50 
motor torpedo boats. The chief base is 
Vladivostok, but in war it would be sub- 
ject to heavy Japanese attack. A string of 
auxiliary bases support Vladivostok: Kom- 
somolsk, Nikolaevsk, Okhotsk, Petropav- 
lovsk, and Nagaevo. In addition, there are 
submarine bases in the Komandorskie Is- 
lands. 


Communications 


As in 1904, during the first Russian war 
with the Japanese, the principal communi- 
cation line in the Far East is the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. This route has been 
double-tracked for its entire length, but 
the stories that a parallel line has been con- 
structed far to the north are denied by the 
Soviets themselves. Running close to the 
Manchukuo border for 600 miles, the 
Transsiberian is the Achilles’ heel of the 
Russian position. A drive by the Japanese 
almost anywhere on the vast frontier would 
threaten it. 

The other Russian communications in 
the Far East center around the ports. The 
most important, Vladivostok, is Russia’s 
only major outlet to the Pacific. A fast- 
growing city of 200,000, it is today a busy 
industrial center and a powerful fortress. 
Its horn-shaped harbor, at the dead end of 
which spread the Dalzavod dock yard and 
repair shops, is ringed by four lines of forti- 
fications atop tall, forested mountains. 
Shipping in 1934 reached a total of 3,107,- 
000 tons, and leather, plywood, and re- 
frigerator factories have been constructed. 
But the port also has an important defect: 
for four months in a year, ships can leave 
the harbor only through a narrow channel 
furrowed by four large, heavy icebreakers. 
And it is flanked by new naval bases that 
the Japanese have constructed along the 
coast of Korea. 

Petropavlovsk, near the southern tip of 
cold and forbidding Kamchatka, is Rus- 
sia’s mystery port—and potentially one of 
the best bases in the Pacific. It lies outside 
of the steel arch of Japanese bases enclos- 
ing the Soviet Maritime Provinces. It -is 
Russia’s sole ice-free port on the Pacific— 
because of the Japan current—and has ade- 
quate harbor facilities, a 5,000-ton floating 
dock, and an excellent roadstead. There is 
also a busy airfield, from which ski- 
equipped air transports carry supplies to 
the snowbound settlement of trappers and 
gold miners in Eastern Siberia and connect 
with other Soviet air-freight lines. The Sea 
of Okhotsk is frozen over until June, but 
in the summer months goods are shipped 
across Kamchatka to Bolsheretsk and 
thence by water to Nogaevo and Niko- 
laevsk. 

Nogaevo itself was not much more than 
a village a few years ago. But the Soviets 
have constructed port facilities, a ship- 
building wharf, a powerhouse, and store- 
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The Soviet Far East, a question mark 


houses. During the four months of ice-free 
navigation, the fine harbor of Nogaevo, 
with deep water right up to the shores, 
makes it of prime importance in Soviet 
control of the Sea of Okhotsk. Another new 
Red development is that of Soviet Harbor, 
in the wild country north of Vladivostok. 
Its principal industry is fishing, but it has 
expanded to a modern town of 15,000 with 
a good harbor. It forms a link in the Soviet 
communications with the north. 


Industry 


Perhaps the chief disadvantage the So- 
viet would suffer in a major war with Ja- 
pan would be lack of industrial power in 
the Far East. For the present, the Russian 
Government has earmarked all production 
from regions west of Lake Baikal for the 
campaign against Germany. This means 
that the great resources of the Kuznetsk 
Basin are lost to the Far East and that it 
must stand alone. In industrial goods it 
does not even supply its peacetime needs. 

It imported its oil and grain from the 
United States, its iron and steel from the 
Urals, and its machinery either from 
abroad or from European Russia. Much of 
its own industry lies along the Transsiber- 
ian within easy reach of Japanese attack. 
So do the main coal mines at Suchan. The 
steel mills and power plants at Vladivostok, 
Khabarovsk, Spassk, and Blagovyesh- 
chensk are within radius of Japanese air- 
fields. Practically the only. protected indus- 
tries are the steel center at Komsomolsk, 
a city of more than 100,000 hewed out of 
virgin wilderness within ten years by a 
band of young Communists, and Petrovsk- 
Zabaikalsk, 400 miles northwest of the 
Manchukuan border. 


American Aliens 


On Dec. 16 Gen. Heinrich von Stiilp. 
nagel, German commander in France, or- 
dered all Americans in occupied France— 
estimated at between 400 and 1,000—to 
register with the Nazi military authorities. 
A warning was issued that anyone failing 
to do so would be sent to a concentration 
camp. The Germans also said that the fu- 
ture of the Americans would depend on 
what happened to Nazis in the United 
States. 

Soon after the roundup began one of the 
expatriates, Otis Mygatt, died. Reported in 
hiding were Henry M. Blackmer, oil man 
who fled to France in 1924 to avoid testi- 
fying in the Teapot Dome investigation. 
and Charles Bedaux, French-born but a 
naturalized American citizen, at whose 
chateau the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 


sor were married. 





Pensions Preferred 


In recent weeks, German newspapers 
have been dotted with advertisements from 
middle-aged spinsters and widows seeking 
husbands. Many of these have specifically 
asked for wounded soldiers—a mixture of 
patriotism and calculations since disabled 
men are rewarded for their services to their 
country with nice pensions. The following 
notice, which appeared recently, in the 
Schlesische Tageszeitung, one of the larg- 
est Silesian newspapers, is typical: “Blond, 
5 ft. 1 inch tall, with a daughter and pos- 
sessing her own apartment. Would marry 
suitable man. Glad to take a war invalid 
or disabled man.” 
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Every Consumer to Feel Jolt 
of Drastic Rubber Rationing 


Crisis Should Expedite 
the Development of Synthetics; 
Tin Curb Early Next Year 


Experience of the last war provides no 
safe guide by which American consumers 
and businessmen can judge what to expect 
in the days ahead. For example, crude rub- 
ber was about the only important staple 
that actually declined in price after the 
outbreak of. war in 1914. Moreover, Amer- 
ican supplies of rubber never were depleted 
until Pacific freighters had to be trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic, so it wasn’t until a 
year after we entered the war that imports 
were restricted, and production of tires and 
tubes was not curtailed until just before 
the Armistice. 

In sharp contrast, only ten days after 
the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, Leon 
Henderson announced the most drastic 
rationing program Americans have ever 
known, calling for the virtual abolition 
of the manufacture of civilian rubber prod- 
ucts. At the same time he stressed the 
difference between conditions during the 
last war and now by pointing out that 
the Japs already had occupied or invaded 
areas which produce 50 per cent of the 
crude rubber normally consumed here and 
that they menaced regions, such as the 
Dutch and British isiands of Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, which account for an- 
other 43 per cent of our supplies. 


This threat to imports and the rising 
military needs, Henderson declared, “make 
it imperative that at this time we cut 
down on our civilian consumption to not 
more than 10,000 tons of crude rubber 
per month,” or 80 per cent below the 
recent monthly rate of 47,000 tons for 
civilian products alone. 

Such a drastic cut hardly suggested the 
bitter medicine industry and consumers 
must gulp down. As Henderson grimly 
observed: “I didn’t go out and think up 
some ‘spiffy word.’ This is rationing and 
there is no other course available.” Most 
of the 10,000 tons a month allotted civilian 
consumption will actually go into me- 
chanical rubber products such as fire hose, 
conveyor belts, surgeons’ gloves, protective 
clothing such as galoshes and laboratory 
aprons, etc. This means that little or no 
rubber would be available for toys, toy 
balloons, golf and tennis balls and other 
sports equipment, products which re- 
quired only about 3,500 tons of crude rub- 
ber in 1941 (OPM officials dodged all 
queries as to the status of girdle and con- 
traceptive manufacture) . 

Henderson’s plans for automobile tires, 
on which retail sales have been prohibited 
until Jan. 4, call for the temporary cessa- 
tion of the manufacture of passenger-car 
tires and curtailed output for trucks. 
Eventually, a monthly quota for the sale 
of auto and truck tires and tubes will be 
established. 

This national quota will be broken up 





into regional quotas to be handled by lo- 
cal defense boards. They will ration tires 
first to: (1) vehicles necessary for public 
health and safety, i.e. police cars, ambu- 
lances; (2) buses, and (3) essential trucks. 
After these, “tire coupons” doubtless will 
be allotted workers in war-materials fac- 
tories. 

Repercussions to the drastic order 
came swiftly. Believing with L. B. Icely, 
president of the Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., that the ban “will result in the utter 
cessation of golf and tennis,” addicts of 
those games stormed sporting-goods coun- 
ters throughout the nation in a buying 
frenzy that resembled the abortive silk- 
hosiery panic of last August. Recalling 
that hosiery fiasco, however, relatively few 
women tried to stock up on girdles or 
brassiéres. 

The Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association told the OPM that many mills 
would go out of business unless they could 
get rubber for men’s and children’s hosiery 
tops, and President W. Mark Hickey of 
the National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers called the tire ban a “little 
too severe,” adding “we can’t fight a war 
hiring mules and riding around in buck- 
boards.” 

On the other hand, tire manufacturers 
generally echoed the statement issued by 
John L. Collyer, Goodrich president—that 
“rationing is the fair way to deal with this 
country’s complex rubker problem. “Sever- 
al manufacturers promptly published ad- 
vertisements explaining the need for cur- 
tailment, giving advice on how to make 
tires wear longer and explaining the merits 
of retreading. The latter process involves 
the application of a new rubber tread to 
old tires. It costs about half as much and 
uses half as much rubber as a new tire but 
will give 75 to 80 per cent of a new tire’s 
mileage. 

On Monday of this week, Firestone and 
Goodyear announced production of new 








Smokeout: Carnegie-Illinois staged the country’s 
first daytime blackout at its Gary, Ind., works, largest 
steel mill in the world, by producing simultaneous 
smoke belches from a dozen chimneys, 25 locomotives, 








International 
and scattered smudgepots of tar and wet coal. Further 
tests will perfect the smokeout technique, which Army 
plane observers said effectively screened the 1,400- 
acre plant except for ‘a few holes.’ 
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America at War: Labor Supply | 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Last week it was said here, in 
speaking of the financial impact of the 
war, “that we can go ahead with the 
full confidence that we can raise with- 
out difficulty whatever amount of 
money is necessary to carry us to vic- 
tory.” That, of course, is encouraging, 
but it is only one aspect of the eco- 
nomic problem facing us. What of our 
labor supply? Can we raise an enor- 
mous army—say four or five million 
men—and at the same time find the 
man power to turn out the volume of 
goods necessary to make us a real 
“arsenal of democracy”? 

The answer to that question involves 
three elements: (1) the volume of un- 
employment today, (2) our ability to 
increase the size of our labor force, and 
(3) our ability to get more work out of 
our existing labor force. 

As to the first of these factors, we 
still have to do a bit of guessing. Un- 
employment figures in this country are 
disgracefully incomplete and inconclu- 
sive. According to some students, we 
still have two or three million unem- 
ployed; others say that we have now 
reached a stage of “full employment,” 
or at least have not more than two or 
three hundred thousand out of work. As 
usual in such cases, the truth probably 
is somewhere in between. For the mo- 
ment, however, let’s be conservative 
and accept the most unfavorable esti- 
mate from the point of view of getting 
increased production. That is, let us 
assume that we have no unemployed 
upon whom to call, and on that basis 
turn to the other two points and see 
where we come out. 


What of the possibility of in- 
creasing the size of our active labor 
force? The possibility is almost un- 
limited. 

Our population is more than 130,000,- 
000. Of this total let us say, without 
attempting to be too accurate, some 
55,000,000 are unable to work because 
they either are too young or too old, 
or because they are physically or men- 
tally unfit. That leaves some 75,000,000 
who are able to work. At present we 
have, all told, approximately 50,000,000 
who are, as the census puts it, “gain- 
fully employed.” That leaves 25,000,000 
able to work who today do not hold 
jobs—or a number equal to one-half 
those who today do hold jobs. 

How many of these could be pulled 


into defense industries? There is no 
way of telling. Most of them are house- 
wives, and that work has to be con- 
tinued. But even when allowance is 
made for this, it remains true that here 
is a perfectly huge potential labor force 
that in case of necessity could be called 
upon for at least part-time work. 

One further point along the same 
line: Of the 50,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed, think how many are in “non- 
essential” work—that is, nonessential 
to the bedrock defense of our country. 
Again, any estimate would be mere 
guesswork, but some idea of the possi- 
bilities here can be judged by recalling 
that, of the 50,000,000, less than 20,- 
000,000 are employed in manufactur- 
ing, mining, construction, transporta- 
tion, the utilities, and trade. If worst 
comes to the worst, a tremendous num- 
ber can be transferred from their pres- 
ent occupations to tasks of more imme- } 
diate benefit. 


That brings us to the last point: 
What of getting more work out of the 
existing labor force? This is a question 
of number of hours worked, and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics gives us the 
data upon which to form a conclusion 
on this, and the figures are amazing. 

In September, the last month for 
which statistics are available, each em- 
ploye in the manufacturing establish- 
ments of this country worked on the 
average only 40.9 hours a week, or only 
a little more than eight hours a day, 
five days a week. And, of the fifteen 
broad groups into which the statistics 
are divided, the longest average work 
week—in the machinery industry—was 
only 45.4 hours. That clearly is not 
“all out” use of a labor force. Lift the 
average to 50 hours a week—which is 
below that worked in machine-tool fac- 
tories—and it will be the equivalent of 
adding something like 10,000,000 to 
our labor force. 

To summarize, then, it is clear be- 
yond any question that we have a 
labor force, even assuming we raise an 
army of four or five million men, ade- 
quate to meet any demands that can be 
made for military production. On this 
aspect of the economic problem facing 
us, therefore, just as in the case of the 
financing of the war, there is no pos- 
sible cause for concern—granting we 
have sound policies followed in Wash- 
ington. 
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tires made entirely from reclaimed rubbe; 
and containing no natural rubber, whic), 


are called Victory Tires and War Tire 


respectively. Such tires cannot be driven 
more than 35 miles an hour, since the jp. 
claimed product cannot compare in per. 
formance with those made from new crude, 
However, with some step-up in the colle. 
tion of waste rubber, enough of this ney 
type of tire could be produced to keep 
essential civilian users going. Productioy 
of reclaimed rubber in 1941 probably 
reached 275,000 tons. 

Meanwhile, other rationing specters were 
taking form. To Donald M. Nelson, OP\ 
director of priorities, went control of ali 
supplies of tin, which mostly comes from 
the Singapore area. This will be followed 
early next year by an order to reduce the 
coating of tin on cans and by edicts to pack 
cosmetics, beer, dentifrices, tobacco, ete, 
in glass and paper to save the cans for the 
1942 vegetable and fruit crop, expected to 
be the largest in history. 

Another bogey that will not down—the 
possibility of a gasoline shortage—was 
raised by Rep. William P. Cole speaking at 
the dedication of the Southeastern Pipe. 
line (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 15). He declared 
that the Navy’s need for oil to carry on the 
war against Japan would necessitate the 
transfer to the Pacific of many tankers now 
on the Atlantic Coast runs—perhaps a 
greater number than those recently re- 
turned by the British. Also last week, 
Eastern refiners agreed to cut the octane 
on regular gasoline from 75 to 721%, which 
will make 5,000,000 motorists more knock- 
conscious. 

The third specter was the report that the 
manufacture of uniforms for an Army of 
4,000,000 or more would necessitate a 
sharp reduction in the next few days of the 
amount of virgin wool available for non- 
military fabrics and blankets. 

The OPM confirmed the report on Dec. 
22 but pointed out that the curtailment 
would not affect consumers appreciably 
for many months because of the large 
stocks of men’s and women’s clothes on 
hand, plus the sizable inventories of scrap 
wool which can be reclaimed for use in 
many fabrics. 

To protect consumers from price boost- 
ing stimulated by rationing scares, Hen- 
derson last week slammed price ceilings 
on raw wool and wool yarns and froze 
wholesale quotations on sugar at 5.25 cents 
per pound at the refinery. But on Monday 
of this week, women received another jolt 
when the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers announced that most mills 
would use up their remaining supplies of 


silk by Jan. 1, 1942, and that the industry 


was still having trouble getting enough 
substitute yarns. 


Significance 





The crisis will greatly expedite the <le- 
velopment of alternate supplies of rubber. 
Synthetic plants can be expanded to pro- 
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duce 70,000 or 80,000 tons annually from 
the current 12,000 tons by the end of 1942, 
but any further expansion will rob tank, 
oun, or plane factories of machinery and 
scarce materials. 

The Department of Agriculture has ap- 
proved tentatively the planting of 45,000 
acres in guayule (NEwswEEK, March 10), 
the Mexican desert shrub from which 
American concerns now produce about 
9,000 tons of rubber. However, these new 
plantings cannot be harvested for four 
years. In addition, the remaining wild rub- 
ber trees in Brazil may be tapped. The 
Ford Motor Co. plantation there will 
oradually increase its output, reaching 
about 7,500 tons in 1950. 

All these sources, plus reclaimed waste, 
foot up to only a small part of our normal 
consumption of 600,000 tons a year, a to- 
tal that doesn’t include our tremendous 











military needs. It is obvious, therefore, 
that only scant supplies of rubber will be 
available for any save the most essential 
civilian needs, particularly in view of the 
“scorched earth” policy being followed by 
Allied defenders in the Far East. The rub- 
ber-producing trees being destroyed in 
such operations cannot be replaced for 
ten or fifteen years. 

Rationing of the other commodities 
naturally would create no such problems. 
In addition to the octane cut, gasoline ra- 
tioning possibly may be ordered to help 
cut down on tire wear, and a step-up in 
tanker losses naturally would pinch con- 
sumers. However, shipyards already are 
completing around five tankers a month, 
and the three new pipelines in the East, all 
of which will be pumping oil by Feb. 1 or 
thereabouts, will displace sixteen tankers 
that could be shifted to the Pacific. 





Closed Shop Rifts 


Issue Causes Welders’ Strike, 
Delays Labor-Employer Pact 


Out on the West Coasi, threatened mo- 
mentarily by submarine and air raids, sol- 
diers with flashing bayonets saw one-day 
action at several shipyards on Monday. 
Withdrawn at end of day, they had been 
on guard not against Axis attacks, but to 
protect workers across picket lines of the 
striking welders union. 

Continuing a long battle for freedom 
from the boilermakers and other AFL af- 
filiates, the new independent welders’ 
union struck San Francisco and Los An- 
geles jobs in protest when 24 of their 
number allegedly were locked out for re- 
fusing to pay their AFL dues. Pacific 
Coast yards operate under a master agree- 
ment giving the AFL metal unions a closed 
shop. 

The same troublesome closed-shop issue 
meanwhile had brought the President’s 
war-labor parley in Washington to a pro- 
tracted deadlock. Last Wednesday, just 
before the two dozen labor and _in- 
dustry representatives sat down to formu- 
late a voluntary no-work-stoppage pro- 
gram (Newsweek, Dec. 22), they were 
called to the White House to hear a fight 
talk from President Roosevelt. He told 
them “it would be a thrilling thing” if 
they could get unanimous agreement by 
Friday night. 

By the next afternoon some progress 
toward agreement was evident when a 
subcommittee, consisting of George Meany, 
AFL secretary-treasurer, Matthew Woll, 
AFL vice president, Philip Murray, CIO 
president, and John L. Lewis, UMW 
chieftain, withdrew from the sessions to ~ 
talk things over together in the first 
formal conference of the rival organiza- 
tions since peace negotiations broke off in 
1939. 

The reunion was successful—for labor. 
On Friday representatives of the CIO and 
AFL including William Green, AFL head 
and long-time object of Lewisonian abuse, 
were lined up together in firm opposition 
to the industrialists’ demand that the 
closed-shop question should not constitute 
a proper “grievance” for submission to any 
war-labor board or tribunal organized by 
the conference. After phoning the disap- 
pointing news to the President that eve- 
ning, Moderator William H. Davis wearily 
announced a recess for the week-end. The 
delay caused renewed demands on Capitol 
Hill for anti-strike legislation, making the 
conferees more eager to reach an agree- 
ment. 

Overshadowed by the bad news, there 
were, however, some heartening develop- 
ments on the labor front last week. Mari- 
time employers and both AFL and CIO 
seamen and longshoremen unions signed a 
constructive no-strike pact. And employes 
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at North American Aviation in Inglewood, 
Calif., where the Army moved in tempo- 
rarily to settle a strike last spring, offered 
to work overtime free to make up produc- 
tion lost in recent blackouts on the West 
Coast. 


¥ The Supreme Court ruled on Monday of 
this week that employers have the right to 
express labor views, provided there is no 
design to coerce workers. Justice Frank 
Murphy wrote the opinion for a case re- 
sulting from an NLRB order to the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. to break up an 
alleged company union. “The sanctions of 
the act [Wagner Act],” stated Justice 
Murphy, “are imposed not in punish- 
ment of the employer but for protection 
of the employe.” With Justices Roberts 
and Jackson not participating, the vote 
was 7-0. The court returned the case 
to the NLRB for reconsideration of the 
issues. 





Merchants of Advice 


Corcoran and West Tell Probers 
They Never Solicited Contracts 


A month ago, when Congress became 
aroused over the activities of defense-con- 
tract lobbyists and an inquiry was talked 
of (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 8), Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, formerly one of President Roose- 
velt’s top advisers, asked to testify to cor- 
rect what he termed “innuendoes” cir- 
culating about him. 

Last week his request was granted. A 
Senate investigating committee heard the 
40-year-old attorney tell how he earned 
$100,000 on four “defense cases” since he 
resigned as RFC counsel last year. He 
named as his clients the Permanente mag- 
nesium plant at San Jose, Calif.; a legal 
firm representing the Savannah Shipyards 
Corp.; the Vimalert Co., which sold 
Liberty engine parts to the British, 
and Chinese Defense Supplies, Inc., in 
charge of Lend-Lease arrangements for 
China. 

Glib and self-assured, Corcoran said that 
his services consisted chiefly of giving ad- 
vice on various legal and financial prob- 
lems. He denied accepting any fees for so- 
liciting contracts and waved aside charges 
that he cashed in on his “influence” with 
government agencies by asserting he didn’t 
know “just what ‘influence’ means.” 

He declared that he had turned away ten 
times as much business as he accepted and 
never worked on a case “for less than 
$5,000.” However, his fees didn’t increase 
the cost of government preparation for 
war, he blandly insisted; on the contrary, 
utilization of his knowledge of “what the 
government likes and does not like” made 
“the burden of government lighter.” 

The White House favorite, dubbed Tom- 
my the Cork by President Roosevelt; was 
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Wide World 


Careful questions met Corcoran, but sterner words faced West 


treated with unusual courtesy by the com- 
mittee, which provided a clerk to hand his 
papers to him. And when Republican mem- 
bers asked questions that threatened to 
prove embarrassing, Senator Connally of 
Texas, an Administration leader, repeated- 
ly came to his aid. 

This was in marked contrast to the 
treatment of the next day’s_ witness, 
Charles West, former liaison man between 
the President and Congress, who has late- 
ly fallen into disfavor with the New Deal. 
The former college professor perspired 
freely as committee members cross-ex- 
amined him concerning his pending suit 
against the Empire Ordnance Corp., in 
which he is seeking almost $700,000 com- 
pensation on the company’s alleged $70,- 
000,000 in war orders. 

West said that Frank Cohen, Empire’s 
founder, promised him 1 per cent of the 
firm’s gross sales for’ “advising him on all 
matters involving business in Washington.” 
He added: “I never sought to get any con- 
tract for the company.” 

This prompted Senator Connally to de- 
mand: “What was he going to pay you 
$700,000 for? You’re not a lawyer ...I 
can’t help believe that what you were sell- 
ing was your influence and drag here in 
Washington.” 

The following day Cohen was called to 
the stand and in a high-pitched, squeaky 
voice characterized most of West’s testi- 
mony as “crazy stories” without founda- 
tion. He denied having employed the for- 
mer New Dealer, who, he said, “did nothing 
for us except to cause us all this trouble.” 
He admitted having paid West $4,900 but 


explained that this was to enable him to. 


reimburse Cohen’s friends from whom 
West had borrowed. 

“I never, yet let a friend of mine get 
stuck because I introduced him to some- 
one,” he said. 

Following Cohen’s testimony, the com- 
mittee recessed until after Christmas, 


Victory Gardens 


Although garden enthusiasts and civilian 
defense officials, including Mrs. Roose- 
velt, have suggested that everyone should 
grow some food these days, a warning 
against the frenzied horticulture of 1917-18, 
when householders spaded up lawns and 
parks throughout the nation, was issued 
last week by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard. Addressing representa- 
tives of garden clubs, farm journals, and 
trade groups at the National Defense Gar- 
den Conference in Washington, Wickard 
urged the conservation of fertilizer and 
seed. He added sagely that he didn’t want 
to see anyone’s morale reduced by “the 
failure of a garden project intended as a 
patriotic contribution.” 

Intensifying his program to improve diet 
and increase supplies of healthful vegetables 
and fruit, the Secretary launched a “Na- 
tional Victory Garden Program” by ad- 
vocating 1,300,000 more farm gardens for 
home consumption and by urging well- 
planned school and community gardens. 
Urban dwellers, however, were advised to 
confine their energies largely to flowers 
and other ornamental plantings. 

Simultaneously last week Wickard re- 
ported that, following a record farm pro- 
duction year, the country had the largest 
supply of food in history. His conclusion: 
“There is little excuse for any substantial 
increase in the price of agricultural com- 
modities.” 





Aviation Notes 


Honor: The Collier Trophy, given an- 
nually for the greatest contribution to 
aeronautical science during the preceding 
year, was awarded last week to the Army 
Air Corps and to Dr. Sanford A. Moss, 
General Electric Co. engineer, for “out- 
standing success in high-altitude flying 
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through the development of the turbo- 
supercharger.” The trophy, established in 
1911 by the late Robert J. Collier, son of 
the founder of Collier’s Weekly, was pre- 
sented by Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace. Maj. Gen. Walter R. Weaver ac- 
cepted on behalf of the Air Corps. 


CovupteTion: The Brewster Aeronauti- 
cal Corp.’s new assembly plant at Johns- 
ville, Pa., begun May 1, was completed 
last week. Within six weeks it will be 
turning out Buccaneer dive bombers for 
the United States Navy and Bermuda 
dive bombers for the Royal Air Force and 
the Netherlands Indies on a mass-produc- 
tion basis. These planes will have twice 
the bomb load and range of the German 
stuka as well as a top speed 100 miles 
an hour faster. 


Ar Carco: Russell Forbes, Purchase 
Commissioner of New York City, resigned 
to become vice president and general man- 
ager of Air Cargo, Inc., the air-freight 
organization backed by American, East- 
ern, TWA, and United airlines. He will 
devote most of his time to research for the 
new company in preparation for the day 
when the nation’s air carriers become ac- 
tive in the freight-transport field. 





Week in Business 


Swine Suirts: The Wage and Hour Di- 
vision issued schedules (see illustration) 
showing how, by the use of four shifts, a 
firm can keep a factory running seven days 
or 168 hours a week without having to pay 
anyone overtime for working more than 40 
hours. The letters A, B, C, D on the sched- 
ules show the hours each of the four shifts 
work, while X is the period reserved for 
repairs and maintenance. On Schedule I 











workers in shifts A, B, and D work the 
same hours every day, while the fourth or 
C division is a swing shift which works dif- 
ferent eight-hour turns on various days of 
the week. On Schedule II all workers are 
on swing shifts, since they have different 
eight-hour turns on the various days. How- 
ever, as issued and reproduced on this page, 
Schedule IT is in error since it shows group 
C working six consecutive days in the sec- 
ond week. Actually, the C shift on Monday 
of that week should have been D. The 
Wage and Hour Division had said that the 
preparation of such a schedule was a “very 
simple matter.” 


Women: Housewives in coastal cities 
who have been buying up blackout cloths 
got a verbal slap when the.OPM de- 
nounced such purchases as harmful to the 
war effort and advocated use of waste ma- 
terials . . . The Fuller Brush Co. began 
hiring women in New York to replace sales- 
men called into service or defense indus- 
tries ... Milady’s pearls seem doomed by 
the Pacific situation because all imitation 
and cultured pearls come from Japan and 
the natural or real pearls are found in the 
Indian Ocean and adjacent waters. 


Cost oF Battie: With war expenditures 
in the United States currently running at 
about $63,000,000 a day, this country is 
putting out far more than Great Britain’s 
daily $47,000,000. But because of the wide 
difference in population, 4 cents is being 
spent every hour of the day and night for 
each man, woman, and child in Great Brit- 
ain, while in America only 2 cents an 
hour is being expended for each citizen. 


Cotor Puoros: A new film, from which 
full-color pictures can be printed directly 
in the same manner as black and white 
prints, was announced at the Franklin 
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A four-shift schedule demonstrates a seven-day week without overtime 








22 Ships in a Week 


Anti-Axis production note: Nine 
merchant ships and thirteen naval 
vessels entered the water last week 
in one of the most active American 
launching periods on record. 

Two of the launchings, at the 
South Portland (Maine) yard of the 
Todd-Bath Iron Shipbuilding Corp., 
featured something different. Where- 
as a ship is ordinarily slid down 
ways, the pair here concerned—the 
Ocean Freedom and Ocean Liberty, 
first of 30 to be built for Great Brit- 
ain at the yard—were constructed 
in dry docks. When the ceremonies 
reached the proper point, gates 
| holding back the waters of Portland 

Harbor were opened up and the ves- 
{ sels were floated out. 
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Institute by Dr. C. E. K. Mees, research 
director of the Eastman Kodak Co. Named 
Kodacolor and described by the company 
as “the greatest achievement in photog- 
raphy since George Eastman pioneered and 
introduced the first black and white roll 
film,” the product will be available for 
most ordinary cameras. The standard 120 
camera size (214 x 314 inches) will retail 
at a price bringing the total cost, including 
developing, to 65 cents a print. 





Macazines: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., re- 
ported that the leading national magazines 
had a total circulation of 45,455,512 in 
1941, a gain of 23 per cent since 1936. In 
that five-year period newsstand sales have 
risen 46 per cent and subscriptions have 
increased 12 per cent. 


Executives: James S. Adams, former 
executive vice president of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, has been elected president 
and chief executive of Standard Brands, 
Inc., to succeed Thomas L. Smith, who 
becomes chairman. In recent months the 
43-year-old executive from Brazil, Ind., has 
been serving as a dollar-a-year man in 
Washington, heading the OPM’s automo- 
tive industry section. During the last war, 
Adams served as an Army pilot ...Ina 
move to expand its management personnel, 
Young & Rubicam advertising agency, 
elected Sigurd S. Larmon president to suc- 
ceed Chester J. LaRoche, who becomes 
chairman of the board and chief manage- 
ment officer. Raymond Rubicam, former 
board chairman, will be chairman of the 
executive committee. Larmon joined the 
firm thirteen years ago as an account execu- 
tive and has been vice president for ten 
years. Prior to that he was with N. W. 
Ayer & Son . . . Rounding out 50 years’ 
association with the International Har- 
vester Co., Judson F. Stone succeeds the 
late Harold F. McCormick as chairman. 
Fowler McCormick continues as president. 
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Che Lé, $10,000 Pekingese, Piles Up 41 Firsts 
to Become Nation’s No. 1 Show Dog of the Year 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Che Lé travels to shows in style 


Pound for pound, he is the most valu- 
able dog in the world. An Indian prince 
ence offered a flat $10,000 for the 10 
pounds 8 ounces of him, but the offer was 
refused. That is at the rate of more than 
$950 a pound—considerably over the mar- 
ket for canine pot roast. But Ch. Che Lé 
(pronounced chee lay) of Matson’s Cataw- 
ba is no ordinary mutt. Probably the great- 
est Pekingese ever produced, he ranks as 
the nation’s No. 1 show dog of the year: 
up until this week he had amassed a 1941 
total of eleven bests in show and 30 bests 
in the toy group. 

Ever since 1939, when he was purchased 
by Mrs. James M. Austin and brought to 
this country from Britain, Che Lé’s cam- 
paigns have left a trail of angry Airedales, 
disappointed dachshunds, chagrined chows, 
and peeved pinschers. His first United 
States best in show at Saratoga broke the 
long winning streak of the year’s West- 
minster winner, the great Doberman Ferry 
v. Rauhfelsen (NEWSWEEK, cover, Feb. 27, 
1939) . If Che Lé were to retire tomorrow, 
his 22 bests in show and even hundred va- 
riety group triumphs would stamp him one 
of the greatest show dogs of all time. 

This canine aristocrat, whose family 
dates back to Chinese antiquity, lives in 
the Catawba Kennels on the Austin estate 


in Old Westbury, L.I. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Aus- 
tin are dog fanciers: Aus- 


Nornay Saddler, the fa- 
mous smooth-haired fox 
terrier, though he also 
has some fancy Kerry 
blues; his wife’s prefer- 
ence runs to toys—par- 
ticularly diminutive 
poodles, Pekes, and 
pugs. Mrs. Ruth Bur- 
nette Sayres, well-known 
dog expert and handler, 
operates Mrs. Austin’s 
end of the vast kennels, 
while her husband bosses 
Austin’s canine retain- 
ers. Altogether there are 
upwards of 200 dogs on 
the place. 

A champion show dog 
must observe as rigid a 
routine as an athlete. 
Che Lé awakens at 7 
a.m., takes a half-hour 
constitutional in his pri- 
vate run, then has the 
strangest breakfast a 
show dog ever had— 
doughnuts or lady fingers. 
Mrs. Sayres explains that his British own- 
er, a nurse, always fed him such dainties 
for breakfast and, hang it, he’s sot in 
his ways and doesn’t want anything else. 
During the day, he has four exercise 
periods—the last one late in the evening 
to get the night moisture into his luxuriant 
red coat. The noon meal is the big one—60 
per cent lamb or beef, two vegetables. 

Che Lé is nearing middle age for a Peke, 
turning five this week, and (5-year-old 
boys please disregard) has never had a 
bath in his life. Instead, his plumage is 
cleaned with talcum powder and warm 
Turkish towels. Frequent brushings and a 
daily dose of olive oil, taken internally, 
keep his fur in top-notch shape. He has 
never been used for breeding purposes as 
this tends to impair the coat. 

Somewhat testy in disposition, as be- 
hooves a bachelor, the champ spends a 
great deal of time brooding about what- 
ever a Peke broods about, sometimes mak- 
ing unpleasant noises in his throat like a 
great Dane to prove to himself that he’s 
pretty fierce and also to warn the world 
against stealing his food or his playthings, 
a rubber mouse, a ball, and a Tinker Toy. 

Despite this frosty exterior, one may call 
him by his nickname—The Duck—after a 
proper introduction. This sobriquet he ac- 
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quired because there were only two things 
his choleric father, Tai Choo of Caversham 
would allow in his pen with him: a “wile 
duck and, for some reason, Che Lé himself. 
“He’s just like the duck,” kennel attend. 
ants used to say of the puppy, and the 
monicker stuck. 





Like his pop, Che Lé loathes other dogs, 
particularly a brother of his, who hates 
him right back. Mrs. Sayres uses the 
brother to irritate Che Lé just before the 
champ is shown, because he looks his best 
when he’s bristling with rage. Someday, 
when somebody makes a mistake and puts 
those two dogs into the same pen, there 
will be.one of the great battles of history, 
Mike Jacobs will lose an attraction that 
might have packed Madison Square Gar. 
den, and Catawba Kennels will be littered 
with fur worth, conservatively, 3 cents a 
hair. 





Skier’s Primer 


The first concern of a ski instructor js 
teaching the beginner not to break his 
neck. To this end, the pedagogue of the 
long boards usually instructs his pupil in 
the snowplow—a maneuver wherein the 
tips of the skis are placed together in a V 
and the skier slows down (he hopes) be- 
fore he hits that big tree. Learning is la- 
borious since the snowplow technique is 
difficult. Many pupils never graduate from 
the snowplow stage into the more grace- 
ful means of ski control. 

However, at least one ski instructor has 
taken pity on the drudging dub. Through 
five seasons of teaching with the Toronto 
Ski Club and the Ski Hawk School of the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, E. Fritz Loosli 
has evolved a system claimed to emanci- 
pate the struggling tyro. During the past 
month this professeur de ski has been in 
New York lecturing, showing motion pic- 
tures, and provoking arguments as bitter 
as any theological controversy with his 
new book, “Parallel Skiing” (Morrow, New 
York, $1.25). 

Essentially Loosli has not revolution- 
ized skiing; he has simplified it. He takes 
his beginners out onto a safe, open slope 
and lets them go down a few times to find 
out how much fun skiing can be. Then, be- 
fore the end of the first lesson, he teaches 
them a simple turn—right ski advanced 
for a right turn, weight thrown to the 
downhill ski, and the skis always parallel. 

The beauty of this system, says Loosli, is 
that almost at once the novice is able to 
avoid trouble—at least on the gentler 
slopes. All control is obtained by the same 
fundamental maneuver, for merely by in- 
creasing the pitch of the turn, digging in 
the uphill edges of the skis, and throwing 
the weight against the slope, the skier goes 
into a sideslip—a method of putting on the 
brakes like that used by hockey players on 
ice skates. Under his system, Loosli claims 
he reduces learning time by 50 per cent. 
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T Party 

The first 35 minutes of the Chicago 
Bears-New York Giants National Profes- 
sional Football League championship con- 
test at Wrigley Field, Chicago, Dec. 21, 
turned into a strange battle of field goals. 
Three long boots by the Bears gave them a 
three-point margin over the Giant’s single 
touchdown at halftime. Early in the third 
period, however, Ward Cuff of New York 
kicked a 16-yarder to tie the defending 
champions at 9-all. 

Then the Giant dikes crumbled before 
the Bear tide of power. Combining Sid 
Luckman’s passes with Norm Standlee’s 
rugged running, Chicago pushed over two 
touchdowns in the third quarter and an- 
other in the fourth to lead by 21 points. 
With seconds left to play, Ken Kavanaugh 
picked up Andy Marefos’ fumble and 
loped 42 yards to another score. The final: 
37-9 for the Bears, Coach George Halas, 
and the T formation. 











King Sam 

In the latest of a series of crown-combin- 
ing combats (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 8, Dec. 8), 
lanky Lew Jenkius, lightweight champion 
of the world according to the New York 
State Commission, and busy little Sam 
Angott, the National Boxing Association’s 
answer, tangled, wrestled, and tussled fif- 
teen rounds to a decision in Madison 
Square Garden Dec. 19. 

Nearly 12,000 of the curious turned out 
to see what made Sammy run, but it was 
Lew who did the sprinting during the 
infrequent moments when the “battlers” 
weren’t in strange clinches (see picture) . 
Taking almost every round, Angott be- 
came the undisputed champion. Experts, 
harking back to Jenkins’ wretched showing 
against Red Cochrane, pronounced the 
dreary struggle Lew’s last stand. 








Was World 
Ballet: Jenkins hoisted Angott, 
but Angott lifted Jenkins’ title 
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Follies of 1942 


by JOHN LARDNER 





Is nothing else, bowl 
football has replaced the 
hangover as the nation’s 
strongest tradition on New 
Year’s Day. 

Free-style radio statis- 
ticians estimate that noth- 
ing short of a speech by 
the President reaches the 
ears of so many of our 
citizens simultaneously as 
the potpourri of football 
games contested at five 
sun-kissed junctions of the 
Southland on the afternoon of Jan. 1. 

This time the program is dislocated 
by war but not subdued. The Japanese 
pushed the Rose Bowl game a matter 
of 3,000 miles cross country, from Pasa- 
dena, Calif., to Durham, N.C., but the 
bowlers landed squarely on their feet 
in the nicotine country and will have 
their revenge next week. 

Bowl football was designed to pro- 
mote real estate, but today it promotes 
radio tubes by the gross. It does not 
have to be the best football; in fact, it 
seldom is. Six of the country’s best 
teams are Minnesota, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Notre Dame, Navy, and Ohio 
State, none of which will appear in a 
bowl. The program is just a little bit 
dog-eared around the fringe. Only one 
bowl team out of ten was undefeated in 
its regular season’s play, i. Duke. 
However, the public shows every sign 


of being willing to glut its appetite for | 


football with what it can get, and this 
is the bill of fare: 

Rose Bow] (transplanted to Durham, 
N.C., courtesy of the Axis) —Duke vs. 
Oregon State. 

Sugar Bowl, New Orleans—Missouri 
vs. Fordham. 

Cotton Bowl, Dallas—Texas A. & M. 
vs. Alabama. 

Orange Bowl, Miami—Georgia vs. 
Texas Christian. 

Sun Bowl, El Paso—Texas Tech vs. 
Tulsa. 


The bookmakers consider the Cot- 
ton and Sun Bowl games to be even 
bets. Fordham and Georgia are 6 to 5 
favorites over their respective rivals, 
and Duke, thanks to geographical de- 
velopments, past performance, and 
the winter-proof brain of its coach, 
Wallace Wade, is favored by 4 to 1 
over Oregon State, the dispossessed 
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Wallace Wade 


“host” of the Rose Bowl. 

The brain of Coach 
Wade is centrally heated 
and revels in January 
weather. Three years ago 
his team was barely nosed 
out in the Rose Bowl by 
Southern California, a 
heavy favorite. Before he 
began to operate among 
the tobacco auctioneers, 
Mr. Wade coached at 
Alabama and was a steady- 
going bowl pilgrim whose 
work was widely feared and respected 
by the enemy. 

It’s no secret that Duke, undefeated 
and untied, was on the brink of a so- 
cial snubbing before she got her bowl 
invitation this year. Oregon State, as 
host, invited Fordham. The Fordhams 
were much embarrassed, having been 
signed and sealed by crafty Sugar Bowl 
agents some hours earlier. Oregon State 
then invited Duke as a second choice, 
and Duke accepted the bid with a nasty 
glint in her eye. 

Coach Wade might have had trouble 
inspiring his men to battle under 
normal circumstances. That “second 
choice” stuff should do the trick. They 
tell me the Dukes are feeling very hos- 
tile indeed. 

The most snubbed school in the 
country, of course, is Duquesne Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. When you telephone 
Duquesne’s athletic headquarters, a 
voice says “Hello. This is the home of 
the undefeated, untied, and uninvited 
Duquesne football team.” The voice 
says a mouthful there. Duquesne was 
very good and very much unasked. 

However, that’s society for you. The 
bowl people seem to feel that the pub- 
lic will take whatever they hand out, 
and the bowl people seem to be right. 

I almost forgot to mention that fear- 
less Pan American pioneer Asa S. Bush- 
nell, Director of the Sports Section of 
the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (try and say that in 
one breath) , who is bringing the price- 
less benefits of a bowl game to our 
brothers south of the border. This one 
is to be held in Mexico City, where 
the University of Mexico plays host to 
little Louisiana College. The latter is a 

good choice; a team like Minnesota 
would set back Pan American relations 
ten years. 
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Young Land of Promise 


In the years that followed soon after the 
close of the American Revolution word 
went around the staider and more settled 
states that a man could go to the Genesee 
country in upstate New York and no ques- 
tions would be asked—about either his 
legal or political difficulties. 

This land of the Genesee, bordering on 
Lake Ontario, is the scene and substance 
of Carl Carmer’s new book. “Genesee Fe- 
ver,” the author’s first novel, is a fine job; 
his talent for story telling has long led 
admirers of his earlier “Stars Fell on Ala- 
bama” and “Listen for a Lonesome Drum” 
to comment that he should try his hand 
at fiction. And, since the book is published 
at a time when good fiction has been 
scarce, it ought to have more than a 
healthy popular success—containing, as it 
does, all the standard elements of action, 
history, love, and sex. 

In venturing into fiction, however, Car- 
mer loses none of his passion for all things 
historical. With the exception of the hero 
of the novel, Nathan Hart, and three oth- 
er main characters, all the people in the 
story were actually residents of the Gen- 
esee country. Furthermore, he has them 
speak and behave in the manner set down 
for them in contemporary accounts and 
has them attend races, dinners, balls, etc., 
which were actually given in that section 
in the 1790s. 

The Genesee country appealed to Na- 
than Hart because, as a Pennsylvania 
backwoods schoolmaster who had sympa- 
thized with the Whiskey Rebels, he want- 
ed no further part of what he felt was 
Federalist oppression. As events devel- 
oped, his promised land turned into an- 
other political battleground, for Charles 
Williamson, land agent for an English firm 
who had bought millions of acres there, 
wanted to make the country into a baro- 
nial paradise for the landed gentry. Close 
friend of Alexander Hamilton, Williamson 
did his best to hamper the tide of sturdy 
Democrats who wanted the land broken 
up into small sections with every man his 
own master. 

Against this background Carmer spins 
his yarn. Besides Hart, the quick-tem- 
pered and outspoken champion of the bud- 
ding democracy, and the lordly but fasci- 
nating Williamson, his vast cast of char- 
acters includes two extraordinary women 
who struggle for Hart’s rather undecided 
affections. Rachel Malin, fanatically in- 
spired disciple of The Universal Friend, a 
wild-eyed religious leader of the time, held 
him for a while, but it was Catherine 
O’Bail, the fascinating part Irish but 
mostly Indian daughter of the Seneca chief, 
The Cornplanter, who won him in the long 
run. As a matter of fact, outside of the 
principals, Carmer introduces too many 
characters, seeming at times to drag them 
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Carl Carmer, author 


in by the hair merely to justify the tell- 
ing of some special incident or anecdote. 
(GenesEE Fever. 360 pages. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50.) 





A Translation of Russia 


Joseph E. Davies’ first glimpse into the 
Soviet State in action was at the trial of 
Karl Radek and sixteen other purged Bol- 
shevik leaders in January 1937. His last 
was in-the eventful summer of 1938, when 
Czecho-Slovakia awaited its doom and the 
Russian leaders, disillusioned with Cham- 
berlain, were turning toward isolation and 
the subsequent pact with Hitler. 

Davies’ observations of the Soviet scene 
during these ominous seventeen months 
have now appeared in a meaty book: “Mis- 


sion to Moscow.” Based partly on conf. 
dential dispatches to the State Depart. 
ment, partly on his diary, this record shows 
Davies as one of our most sober and astute 
diplomats and political prophets. The book 
is also a remarkably lucid and readabk 
footnote to the drama of the present way. 

When Davies rushed from his Adirop. 
dacks retreat to receive Mr. Roosevelt’, 
offer of an ambassadorship to Moscow, he 
made up his mind not to prejudge the So. 
viet “experiment.” He kept his pledge. 
Neither the successive purges nor the “hoy. 
rible” widespread terrorism nor the dog. 
matism of Soviet officials and contact with 
foreign diplomats hostile to Russia was aj. 
lowed to obscure his view of the Soviet 
scene as a tremendous whole. Davies be. 
lieved that the Russians had the right to 
govern themselves as they chose and he 
was prepared to study their form of goy. 
ernment with tolerance. 

Davies’ observations illuminate today’s 
headlines. He was among the first to hold 
that the purges had not materially weak. 
ened the Red Army or the Soviet regime, 
Time and again, as if aware of the ap. 
proaching holocaust, he reported to the 
State Department and the President that 
the Red Army would hold its own against 
Germany and Japan, together or separate- 
ly. His ex post facto explanation of the 
purges was that the accused were actually 
guilty of conspiring with the German and 
Japanese secret services, in the hope of 
succeeding Stalin’s group in power in the 
heat of a foreign war. 

Repeatedly, Davies warned the State 
Department that the appeasement policy 
of Britain and France was driving Russia 
to armed isolation and an understanding 
with Hitler. Through Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Ambassador in London, he sent a similar 
personal warning to Chamberlain. It was, 
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Training for Emergency 


The mere physical enlargement of any 
plant to meet an emergency is not 
enough. There must go hand in hand 
with it an intensive program of train- 
ing new employees and increasing the 
skills of present employees for jobs of 
greater responsibility. 

For many years Bethlehem has 
maintained training programs at var- 
ious plants to meet ordinary require- 
ments forskilled and semi-skilled labor. 
These programs are directed by the 
management of the individual plants 
with a training specialist at the cen- 
iral office in an advisory capacity. 

In line with the company’s emer- 
gency effort, these programs have been 
markedly increased in scope. In 1939, 
there were 110,000 employees on the 
Bethlehem payrolls. Now, two years 
Jater, there are 180,000 workmen 
putting their best efforts into the 
company’s activities in the Defense 
Program. 

The keystone of the Bethlehem 
training program is the selection of 


seasoned employees as instructors. 
They are chosen from the best-skilled 
mechanics on the basis of craft know- 
ledge, learning capacity, ability to 
get along with fellow employees and 
aptitude for teaching. After a brief 
course in teaching methods and 
job analysis, they are reacy for their 
duties as instructors. 

While the instructors are being 
selected and trained, foremen inform 
the supervisors of training on the 
specific instruction necessary to pre- 
pare men to handle the special jobs 
within the different crafts which are 
to be filled. 

A schedule of training is then set up 
from this information with the result 
that each instructor can train as many 
as fifteen men as single-purpose 
machine operators or limited-range 
craftsmen at one time. In addition to 
this basic training, certain skilled 
crafts require supplementary training 
in such subjects as blue-print reading 
and mathematics. This specialized 


training is given in classes held in the 
various plants. In every case, the 
emphasis is heavily on doing real work 
under shop conditions. 

In addition to this training for 
emergency, Bethlehem also maintains 
an apprentice-training program for 
the development of all-round skilled 
mechanics and a course for college 
graduates to prepare them for 
positions that require both practical 
experience and specialized education. 


BETHLEHEW 
STEEL 


In this space we shall tell from time to 
time by picture and word some of the things 
Bethlehem is doing in the interest of defense. 
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of course, ignored. But even in the face 
of the Soviet swing, Davies firmly be- 
lieved that sooner or later Russia and the 


. United States would come together, bound 


both by mutual amity and adamant oppo- 
sition to Hitler’s form of totalitarianism. 

Davies’ opinion of Soviet leadership is 
extremely high. He depicts Maxim Litvin- 
off, present Ambassador to Washington, as 
a man of extraordinary political sagacity 
and great personal charm. Stalin is de- 
scribed as “ a genius for organization and 
a man of great physical and mental power 
and an Oriental patience.” The reports of 
Davies’ interview with Stalin, granted to 
him as a reward for his fairness toward the 
Soviets, are the highlight of the book. 

What the Russians thought of Davies 
was revealed by the Russian envoy to 
London in a chat with a friend: “We like 
Davies. He disagrees with us, but we 
believe him to be an honest man.” The 
reader of “Mission to Moscow” will find 
it difficult to disagree. (Misston To Mos- 
cow. 659 pages. Foreword, notes, ap- 
pendix, index. Simon & Schuster. New 
York. $3.) 


The Lighter Side 


The Davies book, with its serious re- 
porting of the Moscow scene by the for- 
mer American Ambassador himself, brings 
a not quite so recent volume to mind 
which describes another side of the same 
picture by another American. “Yankee 
Bride in Moscow,” written by Elizabeth 
Hampel, St. Louis-born wife of an Ameri- 
can naval electrician attached to the em- 
bassy in Moscow, is a light and highly 
amusing description of life in the Rus- 
sian capital as it affected the small corps 
of embassy clerks and their families and 





the English-speaking journalists and their 


Wives. 

Featherweight in significance and neg- 
ligible in style, the book nonetheless is 
good fun—especially when Mrs. Hampel 
describes the epidemic of babies which hit 
the embassy wives and the fevered prep- 
arations which went on for the arrival of 
Ambassador Davies and his wife, the for- 
mer Marjorie Post of General Foods mil- 
lions. They were preceded, it seems, by a 
Swiss chef, an interior decorator, numer- 
ous housemaids, a butler, and enormous 
refrigerators in which the now famous 
frozen foods were to be stored. (YANKEE 
Brwe in Moscow. 319 pages. Liveright, 
New York. $2.50.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Moroer or a Noveuist. By Sally Wood. 
309 pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2. Tony Bayne had the unpleasant habit 
of wooing women and then ridiculing them 
in his novels. So quite a number of people 
had a reason for leaving him with his head 
crushed in Miss Ann Thorne’s chrysan- 


themum bed. Miss Ann, who shields her 
friends and saves the police, is an unfor- 
gettable character in a fine story. 


AupHaBeT Hicks. By Rex Stout. 271 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2. 
A. Hicks, M.S.0.T.P.B.0O.M. (Melancholy 
Spectator of the Psychic Bellyache of Man- 
kind), or A. Hicks, L.O.P.U.S.S.A.F. (Lov- 
er of Peace Unless Someone Starts a Fight) , 
is how Alphabet Hicks’ calling cards read. 
Maybe he sounds nutty, but Rex Stout’s 
new detective proves Nero Wolfe’s equal 
in solving the killings at a New York plas- 
tics laboratory. 


Mourper’s Lirtte Hevper. By Garland 
Lord. 273 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Bewildered Mrs. Mike Connor finds a 
woman’s body under her husband’s bed in 
a cheap rooming house. Detective Mink 
and Lieutenant Rogers clear up the so-so 
mystery, and the Connors live happily. 





Gag goulash: Olsen and Johnson, undisguised in finery and old lace, 
scramble the antics of Mischa Auer and Martha Raye... 
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Bedlam Boys in Celluloid 
‘Hellzapoppin’ in the Movie 
With Olsen and Johnson 


When Ole Olsen and Chie Johnson gay, 
New York City “Hellzapoppin” in the fyi 
of 1938, most of the critics gave the loy. 
comedy revue the cold shoulder. Tho 
critics were doomed to acquire red fac 
from the heat the harebrained high jink, 
of the two crackpots generated aroun 
Broadway. It was only just last week that 
the show, leaving behind a hit success, 
called “Sons o’ Fun,” came to a hal 
after doing nicely on the road and grog. 
ing an estimated $5,000,000 in its 1,49 
performances in the big time. Under th 
circumstances, the only safe thing to say 
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There'll always be a Christmas 
in little Tommy’s home... 


Santa Claus is never going to let you down, little on the outside looking in. There’ll always be a 
Tommy... Christmas—a merry Christmas—in your home. 


What Is the Best Way to Leave 
Your Life Insurance Money? 
Except on small policies, a lump sum cash settlement 


often raises investment problems for the beneficiary. 
‘ Therefore, where the amount is sufficient, all Prudential 


For you there’ll always be the thrill of a glittering Ordinary policies provide the following optional methods 
tree .. . the exciting treasure hunt among gaily of asa, The proceeds may be— ; 
wrapped packages . . . and all the other delights Paid to your beneficiary as a monthly income of a defi- 


: : nite amount and continuing for life. 
that make Christmas a children’s paradise. OO aay" . ue 
Paid in installments of a set amount for a limited number 


Your Dad has seen to that. If anything happens 
to him, there’ll be a Prudential check in the mail 
each month—provided by his foresight and love. 

And so when Christmas comes, you'll never be 


of years. 

Left with the company, with the interest to be paid 
to your beneficiary. Withdrawal of all or part of the prin- 
cipal may be arranged for as desired. 


Tune in! Hear The 


PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


Powe Sunday afternoon, CBS network 
PRUDENTIAL: “i, i 2 ‘ : 
WAS THE . A glorious new kind of radio show, starring 


t 
oenrer STRENGTH OF Prans lovely Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Ross 
| al e T U e i ) 1 ya | é GIBRALTAR — "gy Graham, and Al Goodman’s famous orchestra 
: and chorus. 
a (o] A TIME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ho eennenamaagyeteten alban aeacainan peat 
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Introduction to Tosca 


by JOHN O’HARA 


So I stepped out, 
my dear, to breathe an 
at-mos-phere that sim- 
ply reeked with class ... 
Yes, for the first and un- 
questionably the last time 
this season, and maybe 
ever, I duded up my shirt 
front, put on my top hat 
and tails, and went to 
hear “Tosca,” or most of 
it, since there was a little 
hitch about the tickets 
and during the greater 
part of Act I your correspondent was 
tapping an angry pump outside. 
“Tosca” is a short opera, so if you miss 
a little you miss a lot. But this was an 
assignment. “Go to the opera,” said my 
boss, not quite audibly adding “thou 
sluggard.” Knowing my place, and lik- 
ing it, I went. 

It was my first hearing of “Tosca,” 
which I hasten to add does not set it 
apart from many another opera. Once, 
a long while ago, I must have read the 
libretto, because I always knew what 
was going on. This is not taking any 
cultural bows, heaven knows. The 
heavy histrionics of all of the artists 
excepting Lawrence Tibbett were not 
too subtle for the most ignorant of chil- 
dren or the drowsiest of elderly husbands. 
(And there is a little of both in me.) 
Grace Moore’s acting was not helped, ei- 
ther, by the fact that she has not learned 
how to handle that something new which 
has been added, the something new be- 
ing one or two too many pounds. 

Another handicap was something old, 
the skirt length of the period, which 
makes its necessary for her to kick the 
hem a little at every step, forcing her 
into a gait which recalled to us older 
ones a theory of walking called, I be- 
lieve, the Delsarte School. In the scene 
where she agrees to yield up her honor 
to save her lover I could not help think- 
ing realistically that she was safe so 
long as she seemed to be sewed up in a 
sack. Much these same concerns must 
have distracted Miss Moore herself and 
had their inevitable effect on her vocal 
performance, which I did not think 
good, and [I like her voice. 

I once spent part of an evening in 
Wichita, Kan., with Mr. Tibbett, cour- 
tesy the weather and TWA, and indeed 
I rented the old Tibbett property in 





Beverly Hills last sum- 
mer. He therefore was not 
entirely a stranger to me. 
But in his make-up as 
Scarpia, and from where 
I was sitting, I scarcely 
knew him until I heard 
his still magnificent voice. 
The bridge of his nose had 
been puttied-in, giving 
him the classic feature of 
Helen Wills. His Scarpia 
was restrained, aristocrat- 
ic, and sinister, and his 
writhings as he died almost made me 
forget that the prop stiletto bent and 
bounced when it dropped out of Tosca’s 
murderous hand. 

Charles Kullman’s Mario was just 
about right. He made weepy, puffy 
Italian love. Musically it is not a very 
showy role, but he got the most out of 
it and critically it was his evening. 

Tosca, good-bye. 


Wide World 
Grace Moore 


Before he departed for his new 
assignment on the West Coast, Ward 
Morehouse made a suggestion in his 
theatrical news column which I think 
ought to be passed on. He suggested 
that tickets at $1,000 apiece be sold for 
a special program at the Chanin The- 
ater, which seats 192 persons and is 
really a penthouse atop the Chanin 
Building in New York. Special pro- 
gram is understatement, for this is the 
program he had in mind: George M. 
Cohan dancing a jig and singing “Over 
There”; Maude Adams in a scene from 
“The Little Minister”; David Warfield 
in a fragment of “The Return of Peter 
Grimm”; Helen Hayes in the final 
scene of “Victoria Regina”; Frances 
Starr and Edward H. Robins in their 
third-act farewell in “The Easiest 
Way”: Fred Stone doing a dance turn; 
Lunt and Fontanne in the scene about 
Omaha from “Idiot’s Delight”; Jascha 
Heifetz in his hillbilly specialty; Bill 
Robinson in a tap specialty; Danny 
Kaye in his “Melody in 4F,” and Grace 
Moore singing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The money, of course, would 
be turned over to war relief, and I 
have a notion the theater would be sold 
out for that program in a week. There 
must be 191 other theatergoers who 
would pay a thousand bucks to see 
that bill. 
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about the screen version of the supe. 
vaudeville show is that it ought to do aj 
right for Universal, Producer Jules Levey 
and the vaudevillians who are still «. 
prised at hitting the jackpot. 

One of the chief factors contributing to 
the popularity of “Hellzapoppin” was th 
audience participation. While Olsen an4 
Johnson went noisily mad on stage, spid. 
ers and balloons, cakes of ice, assorted 
props, and various members of the cag 
mingled chummily with the audience, The 
audience relished the juxtaposition. 

The screen version, unfortunately o 
otherwise—depending on how nervous yoy 
are—lacks that democratic device and 
suffers as a result. However, the comedians 
get something of the same effect by fac. 
ing down the camera and talking out 
front, or feuding with one Louie, ey. 
dently the preoccupied projectionist some. 
where above you in the balcony. 

Olsen and Johnson, who tried screen 
work before in 1936-37 with indifferent 
success, are not in themselves notably 
funny comedians. One is inclined to agree 
with their own estimate of their position 
in the arts—that of “merchants of com.” 
And as such, the merry merchants have 
packed enough corn into this cinematic 
silo to achieve a contented audience. 

Only a few of the original gags persist: 
a strident lady (Mrs. Johnson, no less) 
still ranges the scenes screaming for a mis- 
placed escort named Oscar; the little man 
with the potted tree that grows apace stil] 
wanders in and out looking for the mythi- 
cal Mrs. Jones. Otherwise the gags range 


Sur. 


- from stuffed bears to rampaging Indians, 


from bathing beauties to talking dogs and 
astral guinea pigs. Even if you resent the 
whole idea, you'll laugh at one point or 
another. Martha Raye, Mischa Auer, and 
Hugh Herbert help out in their accustomed 
style. And for young love there are Jane 
Frazee and Robert Paige. 





Teacher’s Treasure 


Credit for the superior quality of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox’ “Remember the Day” 
can be divided evenly among the writers. 
the director, Henry King, and his cast. 
Based on the Philo Higley-Phil Dunning 
play of six seasons ago, this nostalgic bi- 
ography of a_ small-town schoolteacher 
makes for a warm, appealing, and genuine- 
ly moving film. 

The screen play opens in the lobby of 
a Washington hotel packed with well- 
wishers and reporters waiting for Dewey 
Roberts, the Presidential nominee, to make 
his appearance. Nora Trinell is also wait- 
ing for a glimpse of the man who was 
once her favorite pupil and, as she waits, 
the camera cuts back to the spring of 
1916, when Dewey Roberts, in the gram- 
mar school’s graduating class, worshiped 
Nora Trinell, and when Nora first fell! in 
love with Dan Hopkins—teacher, baseball 
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John Payne and Claudette Colbert 
enact the day to be remembered 


coach, and Dewey’s hero. The story of 
Nora’s influence on the susceptible Dewey, 
of her marriage and few weeks of happi- 
ness with Dan, is sentimental without a 
single hint of mawkishness. 

It is difficult to remember when Claud- 
ette Colbert has given a performance that 
matches her Nora Trinell; whether she is 
the eager, youthful teacher who first in- 
vokes Dewey’s admiration through her 
knowledge of boats or the aging, gray- 
haired woman who wonders if a Presi- 
dential nominee’s memory goes back al- 
most a quarter of a century, the star is 
completely persuasive. John Payne is fine 
as the young husband who sails for France, 
and while the other supporting players are 
first-rate, top honors go to Douglas Croft 
—a 12-year-old newcomer whose engaging 
characterization of young Dewey guar- 
antees him a promising future on the 
Twentieth Century-Fox lot. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


ConFriRM oR Deny (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): What melodramatic impact 
this film has—and it has a good deal— 
derives from a realistic re-creation of a 
London under bombardment from the air. 
Otherwise, the plot is an implausible fic- 
tion involving Don Ameche as an uncom- 
fortably breezy head of an American news 
service, Joan Bennett as a girl he picks up 
in a blackout, a time bomb, carrier pigeons 
bearing the advance news of a Hitler in- 
vasion, and a fine problem in journalistic 
ethics that is solved by the death of Rod- 
dy McDowall, a 12-year-old patriot. 


AMONG THE LivinGc (Paramount): Al- 
though this somber exercise in lunacy and 
homicide was turned out as a program 
filler, it has been invested with a mood 
and mounting suspense rare in a film of 
its budget class. Albert Dekker capably 
handles: a difficult dual role—that of the 
madman on the loose and the quiet citizen 
who almost dies for his twin brother’s 
crimes. Susan Hayward, Frances Farmer. 
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RELIGION 





Religion and the War 


According to the War Department, the 
Army’s 1,330 chaplains had a busy 1941 
fiscal year. They officiated at services with 
a total attendance of 11,640,000 and had 
25,385,000 individual talks with soldiers. 
They performed 2,237 marriages and 
2,670 baptisms and conducted 14,000 Bible 
classes. The soldiers generally liked their 
own chaplains’ sermons better than those 
of visiting ministers. On Dec. 16, President 
Roosevelt promoted Chief of Army Chap- 
lains William R. Arnold from colonel to 
brigadier general. On Dec. 18, the Protes- 
tant General Commission of Army and 
Navy Chaplains demanded that Chief of 
Navy Chaplains Robert D. Workman be 
similarly raised from captain to rear ad- 
miral. 


{ Only 4,000 pacifists have been certified 
as conscientious objectors—a rate of .44 
per cent, compared with the British rate 
of .92 per cent. More than half of them 
are Mennonites, Brethren, and Quakers, 
and nearly 2,000 are at work in govern- 
ment-supervised work camps. Last week 
Paul Comly French, chief of the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors, pre- 
dicted that with the nation under attack 
CO’s would dwindle still further. 


{ Still unmeasured is the vast amount of 
work done by individual churches near 
Army camps. But many a Protestant 
claims the outstanding project anywhere 
is the Soldiers Club of Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in Louisville, Ky. 
Opened last April, and backed by local 
contributions, the club already draws 
1,500 soldiers weekly from nearby Fort 
Knox and the air base at Bowman Field. 
The club’s success stems partly from the 
experience of 64-year-old Director William 
N. Ewald, a YMCA worker for 40 years, 


who has learned not to “pour religion 
down their throats.” Another source of the 
club’s popularity is its generosity: soldiers 
get free postage, phone calls, stationery, 
magazines, music, games, and Saturday- 
night parties. Whenever a soldier walks 
in and demands beer, Ewald calmly sug- 
gests he try the bar at the USO-supported 
Louisville Service Club down the block. 








ARTS 
ARP for Art 


Museum directors on both seaboards 
agree that attendance has increased since 
war began in the Pacific, perhaps because 
visitors seek escape in the glories of the 
past or fear that precautions against bombs 
may send the treasures into hiding for the 
duration. Removal of irreplaceable master- 
pieces to points outside the bombing danger 
zones already is being considered by many 
museums, while nearly all are taking pre- 
cautions to protect both their buildings 
and their visitors. 


{ Plans for the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington are still incomplete. The 
building, however, is perhaps the best. off 
among the country’s leading museums be- 
cause it is new, substantially constructed, 
and thoroughly fireproof. Its glass sky- 
lights are so constructed that they crumble 
to powder when hard hit; this avoids the 
dangers of flying glass splinters. 


§ The Philadelphia Museum of Art has a 
vault for 50 top masterpieces which officials 
think “more than amply secure against 
direct hits by 500-pound bombs.” For the 
rest, officials fear that damage by trans- 
mission and storage under unfavorable con- 
ditions would equal the damage incurred 
by a raid. 





q In New York, the Frick Collection has 





The Museum of Modern Art shatterproofed its windows with tape 





——. 
built itself an air-raid shelter by enlarging 
and reinforcing a storage basement. Th, 
Museum of Modern Art, which has tape; 
its big glass windows as an object lessqy, 
for citizens, has a bombproof, air-condj. 
tioned auditorium in the basement and ha; 
been swamped in the past fortnight wit), 
inquiries from members and would-be men. 
bers asking if they can come to movie; 
during air raids. Because the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art looks like a factory fron, 
the air, and because the explosion of , 
big bomb within a half-mile radius of jt; 
half-acre of glass skylights would caus 
much: damage, it is especially vulnerable. 
The staff has been planning for fifteen 
months to evacuate the Met’s top treas. 
ures; otherwise, the museum will function 
on a business-as-usual basis. 


{ The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which 
has closed its elaborate Asiatic Wing be. 
cause of possible public reaction, has 100 
tons of sand inside its walls to augment 
regular fire extinguishers and two hand- 
drawn fire engines. The Fenway temple 
also boasts basement vaults “as nearly 
bombproof as possible.” 


{| The Portland, Ore., Art Museum, which 
did not cancel a special December show 
of 300 Japanese prints, has classified its 
treasures into three groups: those to be 
moved, those elaborately protected at the 
museum, and those which must take their 
chances. 


“The de Young Museum in San Fran- 
cisco was invited by Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Museum officials to store its 
treasures there; so far its precautions 
have been limited to extra guards and 
buckets of sand on the roof to take care 
of fires. 


The San Diego, Calif., Fine Arts Gallery 
has already stored several valuable pic- 
tures; it will investigate the possibility of 
leasing old mine shafts and tunnels in San 
Diego’s mountainous back country for 
storage under guard. 





RECORD WEEK 


One of the most popular compositions 
of Bedrich Smetana, founder of Czech na- 
tional music, is THE Mowpav (Vlatava), 
which describes melodiously the scenes 
through which the river of that name 
passes on its way to the sea. Bruno Walter, 
leading the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, gives the tone poem a straight- 
forward performance for Columbia. 
Dvorak’s Sutavonic Dance No. 1 is on 
the odd side (two 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $2.50) . 


Victor climaxes its celebration of Mo- 
zart’s sesquicentennial year with two fine 
recordings. Albert Spalding, violin, Wil- 
liam Primrose, viola, and the New Friends 
of Music Orchestra under Fritz Stiedry 
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perform the Sinronta CoNCERTANTE IN E 
Fiat Masor (four 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $4.50). The young Chilean pianist 
Claudio Arrau makes his official Victor 
debut with the Sonatas No. 5 in G Ma- 
jor AND No. 17 in D Magor (three 12- 
inch records in album, $3.50) . | 














RADIO 


Programs Tailored for War 





As the first days of excitement wore off, 
the pattern of radio’s readjustment to war 
became clearer last week. 


€ Jn a news-and-war guide issued to mem- 
ber stations, the National Association of 
Broadeasters outlawed unjustified inter- 
ruptions of programs to spur listener in- 
terest, forbade use of unconfirmed re- 
ports, advised the broadcast of enemy com- 
muniqués only when accompanied by of- 
ficial United States statements, frowned 
upon audience-participation programs in 
which the public ad-libs, counseled against 
the use of news as “pegs” for commercial 
announcements, and recommended the 
broadeast of news only from recognized 
press services. 


“ Program production men foresaw broad- 
casting sticking pretty much to present 
entertainment patterns. The first fortnight 

of war produced one major casualty: the 
Helen Hayes Theater, a CBS showpiece 
since September 1940, last week prepared 

for a final curtain Dec. 28. Its sponsor, 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., feared that if the 
war cut off tea imports it would have an 
expensive program on its hand with no 
product to sell. The Dear Mom broadcast, 
selective-service camp comedy which was 
coupled with Gene Autry’s Melody Ranch 
spot at 6:30-7:15 p.m. EST over Columbia, 

was scrapped because the Wm. Wrigley Jr. 

Co. felt that its story of an awkward buck 
private’ gave an untrue picture of the - 
armed forces. In its place over the same 
web, the chewing-gum firm will present 
every Thursday at 10:15-10:45 p.m. EST, 
beginning Jan. 1, a 30-minute service show 
devoted to the Navy. Originating in the | 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center, it 
will dramatize naval events, activities, and | 
trades taught the bluejackets. Autry’s pro- 
gram last Sunday began presenting a series 

of plays based on the United States Caval- 

ry, employing the full 45 minutes of that 
time spot. 


| NBC’s Wings of Destiny abandoned the 
use of true stories from War Department 
files for fear of giving away information to 
the enemy. The Treasury Hour, also at 
NBC, was completely revamped to accent 
serious music rather than comedy and 
variety. At Columbia the Scattergood 
Baines series was scripted on a day-to-day 
basis in order to mirror the war’s effect 
on a typical Americar: town. Armstrong’s 






























lL MUST FLOW AT & E R 0 


\f HEN Worthington’s refrigeration engineers pioneered 
the freezing method of extracting paraffin from petroleum, 
they little dreamed of the great importance it would assume 


in national defense fifty years later. 


Dewaxed lubricants—oils that will flow freely at zero and at tema 
peratures far below—are vital today for the operation of airplanes, 
tanks, tractors and all classes of motorized transport. It is an interesting 
side-light that while the chemistry of dewaxing oil has materially 
changed, the application of refrigeration as developed by Worthington 
a half century ago is still the same. 


In addition to equipment for the dewaxing of oils the entire output 
of Worthington’s plants goes either directly into our war production 
program as material for the Army and Navy themselves, or as essential 
equipment for the production of munitions, steel, petroleum, chemicals, 
metal working, and the basic equipment for utility power, water supply 
and sewerage plants. 


Worthington is designing and building refrigeration for test rooms 
in aviation factories and arsenals and producing the most effective 
system of air conditioning for “black-out” plants. Our engineers are 
ready to work with you on any refrigeration or air conditioning problem. 
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Theater of Today shifted to a war back- 
drop. And Kate Smith devoted her noon- 
time spot to newscasts and talks on what 
women can do in war. 


q In the San Diego, Calif., area, KFMB, 
KGB, and KFSD formed the “Victory 
Network.” Pooling costs, the stations will 
install connecting circuits for joint pres- 
entation of news and defense talks. 











{ Lest they be used for enemy code pur- 
poses, the all-night record request pro- 
grams were dropped by all Philadelphia 
stations and by WAAT in Jersey City, 
N. J. 





Beauty in Rhythm 


Phil Spitalny, always an admirer of 
feminine music talent, got the idea for 
an all-girl radio orchestra one day in Feb- 
ruary 1934, when he thrilled to an ova- 
tion given an unknown girl violinist in 
Town Hall, New York. Investigating, he 
learned that the girl, slim and blonde, was 


... as the brasses strike up in Phil Spitalny’s all-girl band. The maestro is the lone male 


Wa mc ca ee earner 


Evelyn Kaye, a 17-year-old honor grad- 
uate of the Juilliard School of Music. 

The bushy-haired band leader came to 
the United States from Russia at 15 with 
his brothers, H. Leopold Spitalny, NBC’s 
music personnel director, and Maurice 
Spitalny, conductor at station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. After the Town Hall epi- 
sode, he wondered whether there were 
enough Evelyns hidden away in the coun- 
try to make up a star all-girl band. Friends 
laughed. But he hired Miss Kaye, and to- 
day she is the famous “Evelyn and Her 
Magic Violin” of Spitalny’s Hour of Charm 
program aired on Sunday at 10-10:30 p.m. 
EST on the NBC Red network. Around her 
he has built a 32-piece orchestra winnowed 
from auditions of 1,400 girls in seventeen 
states. 

After months of rehearsal, Spitalny pre- 
sented his musical beauties at Broadway’s 
Capitol Theater in January 1935. The novel 
crew clicked outright. However, enter- 
tainment impresarios remained so unim- 
pressed that to get his first radio contract 
Spitalny had to drop the feminine tag and 
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audition the band out of sight of 
spective sponsors. Then the Corn Product; 
Refining Co. gave the girls a six-month 


















whirl, and finally the General Electric Co Fou 
their present bankroller, adopted them, ” 
Built from a nationwide audition, the ducati 
Spitalny band owes much of its SUCCES, 
to periodical auditions for replacement, By last 
Each year Spitalny takes the girls on to, had ‘ 
of the big-city theaters. In many plac, Bing fc 
budding Evelyns are dug up with much a pe 
journalistic fanfare. Last fall Spitalny em. ‘ ‘ol chi 
barked on his biggest exploitation stunt 1 ns RP n 
yet: a contest among the state universitie a erbelll 
for the best vocalist to be known as “Ame. A cata 
iea’s Charming Co-ed.” The Contestants Beve pas 
were selected on the campuses, and on P On Dee 
was presented each week on the program, “ a 
Last week, the three semifinalists—Phy}j, m e ; 
Wilcox of Indiana University, Marily(e" Pe 
Skiles of the University of Illinois, an ee a 


Dorothy McVitty of Ohio State Unive. 
sity—sang and received a $1,000 award 
Next Sunday, the grand prize winner, Mix 
McVitty, will reappear to accept a $4,00) 
music fellowship for her alma mater, 
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EDUCATION 


29, 

















of Pro. 
“roducts 
“month 
trie (4 
them, : 
on, the 
SUCCEg; é 
ements By last week the nation’s entry into the 
On touff-ar had started American education mo- 
Places living for a long conflict. While large 
1 MuchBities on both coasts acted to provide 
ny en. chool children with identification tags as 
1 stunt ARP measure, colleges everywhere were 
‘ersities everberating with the news that the first 
Amer. pducational casualty of the war was the 
stants Bollege calendar. 

nd one On Dec. 15, Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
O8tam. 4, simultaneously announced an optional 
Phyllis lan to condense the four college years 
Tail nto three. Each will lengthen its summer 
8) and BR ession to provide a third semester in the 
Univer. wcademie year, and students will get a 20 
swan, yer cent heavier load of work. A new 
", Mis reshman class will enter next June. Thus 
a he present junior class will graduate in 
; February 1943 instead of the following 
June, and freshmen of the current “class of 
P45” will actually emerge in June *44. As 
for the operation of the plan (and the 
problem of class numerals) , the Big Three 
promised more details later. But President 
Harold W. Dodds of Princeton looked for- 
vard to voluntary adoption of the proposal 
by 70 per cent of the undergraduates. 

Other colleges played variations on the 
ame theme. Dartmouth announced short- 
er vacations and canceled its Winter Car- 
mival to graduate the senior class by early 
May. Holy Cross, Hamilton, and Boston 
College similarly shaved school time. Long 
Island University copied the Big Three 
plan, and Stanford, Wabash, and CCNY 
considered it. New York University quick- 
ened the pace of its engineering courses for 
commencement in mid-April, and Colum- 
bia University cut its engineering cur- 
riculum to three years. 

The Association of American Medical 
Colleges announced the most sweeping 
change of all: 76 medical schools approved 
a proposal to go on a twelve-month bas; 
and graduate an extra 5,000 physicians in 
three years. Meanwhile, some educators 
maintained this speedup was only a be- 
ginning and spoke of admitting students to 
college after their third year in high 
school. Along these lines, Harvard went so 
far as to junk an important academic 
standard and open its graduate schools’ to 
those lacking bachelor’s degrees. 

One motive behind the collegiate reor- 
ganization was educators’ anxiety to keep 
youth in school and help them qualify for 
degrees before being drafted into the Army 
~-an anxiety that deepened last week when 
Congress lowered the combatant draft age 
to 20. Administrators everywhere cau- 
tioned students against volunteering for 
— § military service during the school term. 
What they feared was such mass over- 
enthusiasm as that which struck Yale, 








Four College Years in Three: 
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where 500 students marched to the recruit- 
ing offices and almost to a man marched 
back again: most of them either lacked 
the required birth certificates or were 
talked out of their impulsive spirit by 
level-headed recruiting agents. 

Another motive that loomed large was 
the financial one. Already severely pinched 
by a drop in endowment income, colleges 
feared that the wartime combination of 
draft, volunteering, and the lure of well- 
paid defense jobs would cut further into 
their enrollments. That the enrollment pic- 
ture was serious even before the Japanese 


_ war was attested last week in School and 


Society magazine’s annual report, com- 
piled by President Raymond Walters of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

This fall, Walters declared, 669 Ameri- 
can colleges had 838,715 full-time students, 
a drop of 9.16 per cent below last year’s 
figure. Freshmen enrolled in engineering 
went up 8.7 per cent and dentistry gained 
8.4 per cent. But these were more than 
offset by declines of 4.2 per cent in arts 
and science, 2.7 per cent in business, 9 per 
cent in agriculture, and 17.5 per cent in 
teacher training. : 


{ The Navy itself, although eager to in- 
crease the number of prospective officers 
for an expanding fleet, has shown sympa- 
thy with the educators’ problem of main- 
taining enrollment. Asking for volunteers 
for officer training among the nation’s col- 
lege men, naval recruiters specify that 
seniors and juniors can complete edu- 
cation before beginning training. They 
will be called to active duty only dur- 
ing summer vacation. Enlistment now 
for the air arm would mean start of 
training only after completion of the cur- 
rent college year. 


’ Monkmeyer 
Colleges and war: The ROTC plays its part, as in this scene on the 
campus of Texas A. & M., known as the West Point of the Southwest 





SCIENCE 


Typhus March in Europe: 
Crawling Army of Infested Lice 
Brings New War Epidemic 





Typhus is one of history’s dread epi- 
demics. Wherever the triple-threat com- 
bination of poverty, filth, and people 
huddled together in crowds exists, there 
is its perfect setup. A louse-borne malady, 
it is not to be confused with typhoid, 
which comes chiefly from contaminated 
water and milk supples. And it has long 
been associated with war. 

Typhus fever, along with winter and 
attacking Russians, was an important fac- 
tor in decimating Napoleon’s army during 
the fateful 1812 retreat from Moscow. 
For eight critical months in the last war a 
legion of infested lice was more effec- 
tive than battle lines in keeping the Aus- 
trian Army out of Serbia, where a devas- 
tating outbreak killed 150,000 natives and 


- 30,000 out of 60,000 Austrian prisoners. 


Later it so crippled the Serbian Army that 
the Austrians gained ground. 

For some reason the disease never ap- 
peared on the western front, although 
“cooties” did their bit to keep doctors 
busy fighting the related disease, trench 
fever. The worst typhus plague of all swept 
through revolution-ridden postwar Rus- 
sia. Millions of homeless persons wandered 
across the famine-stricken country and 
were easy prey for the typhus louse. The 
insect brought the malady to 20,000,000 
sufferers and claimed a conservatively es- 
timated death toll of 3,000,000 victims. 
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DECHE 
The present war has seen a severe setied 
of typhus outbreaks in Spain, and {i constan 
situation is considered a possibile facto adequat 
in keeping Hitler out of that country impossit 
Smaller epidemics have been reporte ably un 
from Albania and French Tunisia. pg ‘lestees 
disease has been smoldering iy man succeed 
regions where it is chronically presen; hind “ 
particularly in East Poland, Bessarabj, tablishr 
and other parts of Western Russia, thd cleansit 
Balkans, and the general Black Sea 4 tated. 
gion. Typl 
However, last week’s reports fro |” we 
Europe reveal that typhus is 10 longe microb 
merely smoldering in these regions. Thriy named 
ing in filth and at home in the dirty makeg = -S™e™ 
shift shelters on Russia’s scorched earth os 19] 
the typhus louse is once agai: on thq ¢2" 
march. It especially menaces the Germa in turt 
Army in Russia. Although the exact num Toget! 
ber of cases is a closely guarded secret Wh 
some idea of the thousands of victims o ettsia, 
the scourge* was provided by general sta isms t 
tistics. fever, 
In German-occupied Poland, the yea burro’ 
1940 saw a tenfold case increase over fig the d 
ures for 1939, while even this dangeroug§ severe 
rise has more than trebled so far this year chara 
Other figures show further large increasegl brow! 
in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yuvoslavia edy, 
More than two weeks ago all travel be heen 
tween Germany and occupied eastern re hopes 
gions was temporarily suspended becaus 
of the typhus situation, and schools ; 
certain parts of the Ukraine were orderec Col 
closed. Moreover, an article in the Kra- Th 
kauer Zeitung, official organ of Nazi-held . 
Poland, warned Germans of the dangers _ 
of infection and urged them to avoid f 
Polish “natives” in public places. rie’ 
This warning stemmed from the fac sii 
that outbreaks are more prevalent among a 
non-German civilians and war _ prisoners "a 
in German-occupied territories than among , 1 
the armed forces. These conquered peo = 
gles, ilil-clothed and ill-cheltered, wil a o © 
increasingly susceptible as_ winter pro finis 
gresses and lice find warmth on bedding the 
and undergarments that, because of thei tady 
scarcity, are dirty and seldom changed. hel 
Armies know how to curb these insects Pi 
and the disease they spread—if they have ~ 
the proper facilities. The most important ee 
measure is delousing and more delousing. lave 
In the last war American soldiers, fight- cele 
ing louse-spread trench fever, tied their elec 
clothes into bundles with identifying tags the 
attached. While the Yanks took showers) “l® 
the clothes were rushed to steam steriliz- 18 
ers—and there acquired a permanent set =? 
of wrinkles, incidentally. Washing was du 
done with soap containing cresol, a power- 
ful coal-tar antiseptic. dor 
But even armies will have a tough time tec 
warding off typhus attacks in present-day gu 
Europe, with soap a rationed item an: the f = 
*European typhus, with a death rate of 8 to wi 
20 per cent, is far more dangerous than the ap 
United States form which, transmitted for the th 
most part by fleas from infested rats, kills only vii 


two out of every 100 patients. 
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constantly shifting battle lines making 
adequate and permanent bathing quarters 
impossible. Also, showers are understand- 
ably unpopular in weather as cold as 30 
degrees below zero. However, if the Nazis 
succeed in forming a firm defense line be- 
hind their present Russian front, the es- 
tablishment of permanent delousing and 
cleansing stations may be greatly facili- 
tated. 

Typhus results from the fact that, snug 
in the intestines of lice, live colonies of 
microbes called Rickettsia. These are 
named after Dr. Howard Ricketts, the 
American researcher who discovered them 
in 1910 and died of typhus the same 
year. They are parasites of lice, and lice 
in turn live off the blood of human beings. 
Together they form a vicious fifth column. 

When louse bites man, typhus Rick- 
ettsia, which are closely related to organ- 
isms that cause Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, enter the victim’s bloodstream and 
burrow into body cells. Within two weeks 
the disease strikes with high fever and 
severe mental depression, followed by 
characteristic pink spots that later turn 
brownish red. There is no specific rem- 
edy, and typhus vaccines have not yet 
heen sufficiently tested to warrant high 
hopes. 





Colossus of X-Ray 


The world’s most powerful X-ray appa- 
ratus of conventional design is the 1.400.- 
000-volt machine at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington. It was dwarfed. last 
week when the General Electric Co. an- 
nounced the completion of a new type of 
device which produces 20,000,000-volt rays. 

Called the rheotron, the new apparatus 
is the invention of Dr. Donald W. Kerst 
of the University of Illinois faculty. After 
finishing an experimental model last year, 
the 30-year-old physicist went to Schenec- 
tady, where General Electric engineers 
helped build the new 4-ton machine. 

In place of the standard pear-shaped 
X-ray tube, the rheotron uses a 19-inch 
glass “doughnut” in which electrons (nega- 
tively charged particles of matter) are ac- 
celerated by a 5-foot alternating-current 
electromagnet. Traveling a spiral path in 
the vacuum inside the “doughnut,” the 
electrons attain nearly the speed of light, 
186,000 miles per second; when they strike 
a metal plate in the tube the collision pro- 
duces waves of powerful X-rays. 

These rays from the rheotron will un- 
doubtedly find use in industrial work, de- 
tecting cracks and flaws in armor plate, 
guns, and shafts. They may be used for 
X-ray therapy of cancer. As Dr. Kerst 
made plans to take his machine to Illinois, 
where he will do research to determine its 
applications, General Electric announced 
that work had already begun on a new 
giant among X-rays to have a power of 
100,000,000 volts. 
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Painted by Lt. McClelland Barclay, U.S.N.R. 


COLLEGE MEN WANTED 


(GRADUATES, SENIORS, JUNIORS, SOPHOMORES ) 


to be Naval Officers 


You want to serve your country. Why not serve where your college 
training will do the most good? Read every word of this announce- 
ment, whether you are now at college or have already graduated. 


DECK AND ENGINEERING OFFICERS 


The Navy needs 7000 Seniors now in 
college, or College Graduates, as pros- 
pective officers.. Seniors who enlist 
today will not be called to active 
duty before next June. They will thus 
have time to graduate. 


In addition, the Navy needs 5000 
men now in their Junior year in 
college as prospective officers. If you 
enlist today, you may complete your 
education and graduate in 1943. 
Meanwhile you will be called to 
active duty only during the period 
your college is closed next summer. 


After graduation, you will receive a 
30-day preliminary training course. If 
found qualified, you will then be given 
further training as Midshipman, 
U.S.N.R., at $65 per month plus 
allowance. Upon successful comple- 
tion of this training you will be com- 
missioned as Ensign, U.S.N.R., at 
$125 a month and allowances. 


All applicants must be native born 
citizens of the United States, un- 
married, and between the ages of 19 
and 27 inclusive. © 





NAVAL AVIATORS 


The Navy needs 15,000 men now in 
their Senior, Junior or Sophomore 
years in college as prospective Naval 
aviators. Students who enlist today 
will not be required to commence 
training until the completion of their 
current college year. Graduates or 
other qualified candidates will be 
called for the first training class in 
which they can he accommodated. 





After 3 months preliminary train- 
ing as seamen, second class, they will, 
if qualified, be ordered to flight train- 
ing ws Aviation Cadets in a course 
requ ring approximately 7 additional 
months to complete. Aviation Cadets’ 
pay is $75 per month. Upon success- 
ful completion of the course they will 
be commissioned as Ensigns, US.- 
N.R., and win their Navy ‘‘Wings of 
Gold.” As full-fledged Naval Avia- 
tors their pay will be $205 per month 
plus allowances. 


All applicants must have been 
United States citizens for at least 10 
years. They must be unmarried and 
between ages of 20 and 26 inclusive, 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS GO TO THE 
NEAREST NAVY RECRUITING STATION TODAY 
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50 
FOURTH ESTATE 


Editor for the Editors: 
Price Will Stick to Censoring, 
Leave Propaganda to Others 














The czar of American censorship during 
1917-18 was George Creel, a magazine 
writer and former Denver neyspaperman. 
As chief of the Committee of Public In- 
formation, Creel controlled communica- 
tions, shut off regular Washington news 
channels, issued releases by the ream, and 
operated a propaganda mill. 

Last week President Roosevelt named 
Creel’s 1941 counterpart—Byron Price, ex- 
ecutive news editor of The ‘Associated 
Press, who obtained leave to gerve as a 
government dollar-a-year man.: 
responsible to the Chief i and 
functioning under the wide censérship pro- 
visions incorporated in the new War Pow- 
ers Act, the 50-year-old editor will consoli- 
date and administer voluntary and man- 
datory censorship over press, radio, cables, 
and mail extending to all the ‘territories 
and possessions of the United States, in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands. ; 

Designed for speedier and more decen- 
tralized operation—unlike the Creel Com- 
mittee and more along the lines developed 
by the British Government—the new Of- 
fice of Censorship will stick closely to the 
censoring job, leaving propaganda activi- 
ties to already established government 
branches. 

The director’s goal will be censorship at 
the point of origin. No news sources will 
be cut off. Government departments and 
agencies will continue to issuegreleases; if 
pertaining to war, they will checked 
through Price’s office. Reporters who have 
uncovered exclusive military stories may 
appeal to the director for their release. 
Like cable and radio communication, in- 
coming and outgoing mail across the borders 
will be carefully censored. Domestic mail 
will probably not be molested. Corner-cut- 
ting and careless newspaper and radio ed- 
itors will be closely checked. 

Price will have authority over the Army 
and Navy public-relations offices, but ir- 
reconcilable differences will be arbitrated 
by President Roosevelt. Under Price will 
work a censorship operating board com- 
posed of representatives of government 
departments and agencies. Alongside him 
will be an eight-man policy board of high 
officials: Postmaster General Walker, chair- 
man Vice President Wallace, Attorney 
General Biddle, Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau, War Secretary Stimson, Navy 
Secretary Knox, Lowell Mellett, Director 
of the Office of Government Reports, and 


. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress 





*Alan J. Gould, former AP sports editor and 
for the past five years executive assistant in 
charge of personnel, took Price’s AP duties. 


Directly — 








Wide World 
Byron Price, America’s censor 


and Director of the Office of Facts and 
Figures. 

Like the President, Price abhors censor- 
ship but considers it a necessary evil. He 
had a taste of it on the family farm, 4 
miles from Topeka, Ind., when he was only 
10. Price had started a_pencil-written 
newspaper for home consumption, chron- 
icling farm and family activities. But when 
he utilized the paper to air grievances 
against his older sisters, the parents 
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stepped in and The Family Journal sy. 
pended publication. 

The boss censor has been a toiler all his 
life. During his grammar and high-schoo| 
years, he did farm chores. At Wabash Col. 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind., he ran a news. 
paper route, acted as campus correspond. 
ent, tended furnaces in three homes, deliy. 
ered laundry, and served as a short-order 
cook, as a janitor in one of the college 
buildings, and as secretary to the presi. 
dent during his last two years. He found 
time on the side to edit the college paper, 
win oratorical contests, and gain member. 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa. 

After graduation in 1912, Price thought 
briefly of becoming a lawyer but lacked 
money for the training. He went to work 
for The United Press in Chicago at $16 a 
week. On Dec. 16 of that year, he joined 
the AP staff at Atlanta, Ga., later shifting 
to the Washington bureau. 

Joining the Army during the last war, 
Price went overseas as aefirst lieutenant 
and saw action in the Argonne. He re- 
turned a captain in the 52nd Pioneer 
Infantry, which was cited for. conspicuous 
service, and resumed the AP capital beat. 
By 1927, he had climbed to the bureau 
chief’s desk and ten years later moved into 
the AP’s New York headquarters. 

Price is a shirtsleeved newspaperman 
who dislikes pomp. When he took the New 
York AP post, he scorned a carpeted and 
paneled office for a desk in the newsroom 
where he could watch the machinery turn 
out the 250,000-word daily report. Aside 
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News in a Blackout: Neither alert nor dimmed lights stayed these 


Acme 


Los Angeles News copyreaders from getting out the morning edition dur- 


mg precautions ordered by the Army on the West Coast. 
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rom an obsession for golf, he has two 
obbies—collecting match covers and first 
editions. 

The move back to overpopulated Wash- 
ington presents a housing problem for the 
ensor and his wife. Once owners of two 
Washington homes, they now have none. 
One has been sold, while the other in the 
well-to-do Wesley Heights section is leased 
to Richard L. Stokes, correspondent for 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 














oo 


News Club Elections 


Washington newspapermen conducted 
two elections in a week. On Dec. 13, Lewis 
Wood of The New York Times was chosen 
president of the Gridiron Club, while 
Charles O. Gridley of The Chicago Sun 
and J. Fred Essary of The Baltimore Sun 
were elected vice president and secretary 
respectively. On Dec. 20, Clifford A. Pre- 
vosi, Detroit Free Press correspondent, 
breezed in unopposed as president of the 
National Press Club. 

There were two contests in the Press 
Club election. The 41-year-old Felix Cot- 
ten of International News Service de- 
feated Morris D. Ervin of The Cincinnati 
Times-Star for vice president, door to the 
presidency, and J. Lacey Reynolds of The 
Nashville Tennessean and The Chicago 
Sun was elected secretary over Frank 
Waldrop, columnist for The Washington 
Times-Herald. 





Headliner Casualties 


There have been surprisingly few cor- 
respondent casualties during the war. 
Webb Miller, a United Press reporter, fell 
to his death from a blacked-out London 
train in May 1940, and Ralph Barnes of 
The New York Herald Tribune was killed 
when a British bomber crashed in Yugo- 
slavia a year ago. The short wounded list 
includes Robert St. John of The Associ- 
ated Press and Terence Atherton of The 
London Daily Mail, both of whom suf- 
fered machine-gun hits while escaping the 
Nazi blitz in Yugoslavia, and James Mini- 
fie, London bureau chief of The Herald 
Tribune, who lost an eye in an air raid. 

Last week, in a censor-veiled British 
Fleet engagement on the Mediterranean, 
two more newspapermen were put out of 
action. How this occurred was not imme- 
diately disclosed, but on Dec. 16 the Nazis 
claimed to have torpedoed and sunk a 
British warship near Alexandria. Larry 
Allen, AP correspondent, was injured, 
while the first Allied newspaperman was 
killed in action—A. Massy Anderson of 
Reuters. Together, the two had weath- 
ered a previous seven-hour Mediterranean 
battle: the spectacular German attack 
last year on the aircraft carrier Illustrious, 
which was put out of action by 1,000- 
pound bombs. 
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A gift card in your name will be sent a friend to 
Start a NEWSWEEK gift subscription and be 
followed by 52 news-crammed issues for the ex- 
citing year ahead. A full year's subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent directly to 
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DOUBLE THE ORIGINAL 
PRICE WILL BE eae 


by the Elliott Addressing Machine Company for 
any Elliott quadricycle or any Elliott bicycle that 









was manufactured by the Elliott Com- 
pany between 1885 and 1896. See illus- 
trations. We want these for our Museum 
of Old Elliott Products. Twenty-five 
($25) will be paid for information lead- 
ing to owners of either of these cycles if 
a purchase results. 


Elliott Addressing: Machine Co., 131 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Editor for the Editors: 
Price Will Stick to Censoring, 
Leave Propaganda to Others 














The czar of American censorship during 
1917-18 was George Creel, a magazine 
writer and former Denver newspaperman. 
As chief of the Committee of Public In- 
formation, Creel controlled communica- 
tions, shut off regular Washington news 
channels, issued releases by the ream, and 
operated a propaganda mill. 

Last week President Roosevelt. named 
Creel’s 1941 counterpart—Byron Price, ex- 
ecutive news editor of The Associated 
Press, who obtained leave to serve as a 


government dollar-a-year man.* Directly — 


responsible to the Chief Executive and 
functioning under the wide censorship pro- 
visions incorporated in the new War Pow- 
ers Act, the 50-year-old editor will consoli- 
date and administer voluntary and man- 
datory censorship over press, radio, cables, 
and mail extending to all the territories 
and possessions of the United States, in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands. 

Designed for speedier and more decen- 
tralized operation—unlike the Creel Com- 
mittee and more along the lines developed 
by the British Government—the new Of- 
fice of Censorship will stick closely to the 
censoring job, leaving propaganda activi- 
ties to already established government 
branches. 

The director’s goal will be censorship at 
the point of origin. No news sources will 
be cut off. Government departments and 
agencies will continue to issue releases; if 
pertaining to war, they will be checked 
through Price’s office. Reporters who have 
uncovered exclusive military stories may 
appeal to the director for their release. 
Like cable and radio communication, in- 
coming and outgoing mail across the borders 
will be carefully censored. Domestic mail 
will probably not be molested. Corner-cut- 
ting and careless newspaper and radio ed- 
itors will be closely checked. 

Price will have authority over the Army 
and Navy public-relations offices, but ir- 
reconcilable differences will be arbitrated 
by President Roosevelt. Under Price will 
work a censorship operating board com- 
posed of representatives of government 
departments and agencies. Alongside him 
will be an eight-man policy board of high 
officials: Postmaster Gencral Walker, chair- 
man Vice President Wallace, Attorney 
General Biddle, Treasury Secretary Mor- 


genthau, War Secretary Stimson, Navy | 


Secretary Knox, Lowell Mellett, Director 
of the Office of Government Reports, and 


. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress 





*Alan J. Gould, former AP sports editor and 
for the past five years executive assistant in 
charge of personnel, took Price’s AP duties. 
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Wide World 
Byron Price, America’s censor 


and Director of the Office of Facts and 
Figures. 

Like the President, Price abhors censor- 
ship but considers it a necessary evil. He 
had a taste of it on the family farm, 4 
miles from Topeka, Ind., when he was only 
10. Price had started a_pencil-written 
newspaper for home consumption, chron- 
icling farm and family activities. But when 
he utilized the paper to air grievances 
against his older sisters, the parents 
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stepped in and The Family Journal sys. 
pended publication. 

The boss censor has been a toiler all his 
life. During his grammar and high-schoo| 
years, he did farm chores. At Wabash Col. 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind., he ran a ney. 
paper route, acted as campus correspond. 
ent, tended furnaces in three homes, deliy. 
ered laundry, and served as a short-order 
cook, as a janitor in one of the college 
buildings, and as secretary to the presi. 
dent during his last two years. He found 
time on the side to edit the college paper, 
win oratorical contests, and gain member. 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa. 

After graduation in 1912, Price thought 
briefly of becoming a lawyer but lacked 
money for the training. He went to work 
for The United Press in Chicago at $16 a 
week. On Dec. 16 of that year, he joined 
the AP staff at Atlanta, Ga., later shifting 
to the Washington bureau. 

Joining the Army during the last war, 
Price went overseas as aefirst lieutenant 
and saw action in the Argonne. He re. 
turned a captain in the 52nd Pioneer 
Infantry, which was cited for. conspicuous 
service, and resumed the AP capital beat. 
By 1927, he had climbed to the bureau 
chief’s desk and ten years later moved into 
the AP’s New York headquarters. 

Price is a shirtsleeved newspayerman 
who dislikes pomp. When he took the New 
York AP post, he scorned a carpeted and 
paneled office for a desk in the newsroom 
where he could watch the machinery turn 
out the 250,000-word daily report. Aside 
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News in a Blackout: Neither alert nor dimmed lights stayed these 
Los Angeles News copyreaders from getting out the morning edition dur- 
ing precautions ordered by the Army on the West Coast. 
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rom an obsession for golf, he has two 
obbies—collecting match covers and first 
editions. 

The move back to overpopulated Wash- 
hngton presents a housing problem for the 
censor and his wife. Once owners of two 
Washington homes, they now have none. 
One has been sold, while the other in the 
well-to-do Wesley Heights section is leased 
to Richard L. Stokes, correspondent for 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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News Club Elections 


Washington newspapermen conducted 
two elections in a week. On Dec. 13, Lewis 
Wood of The New York Times was chosen 
president of the Gridiron Club, while 
Charles O. Gridley of The Chicago Sun 
and J. Fred Essary of The Baltimore Sun 
were elected vice president and secretary 
respectively. On Dec. 20, Clifford A. Pre- 
vost, Detroit Free Press correspondent, 
breezed in unopposed as president of the 
National Press Club. 

There were two contests in the Press 
Club election. The 41-year-old Felix Cot- 
ten of International News Service de- 
feated Morris D. Ervin of The Cincinnati 
Times-Star for vice president, door to the 
presidency, and J. Lacey Reynolds of The 
Nashville Tennessean and The Chicago 
Sun was elected secretary over Frank 
Waldrop, columnist for The Washington 
Times-Herald. 





Headliner Casualties 


There have been surprisingly few cor- 
respondent casualties during the war. 
Webb Miller, a United Press reporter, fell 
to his death from a blacked-out London 
train in May 1940, and Ralph Barnes of 
The New York Herald Tribune was killed 
when a British bomber crashed in Yugo- 
slavia a year ago. The short wounded list 
includes Robert St.John of The Associ- 
ated Press and Terence Atherton of The 
London Daily Mail, both of whom suf- 
fered machine-gun hits while escaping the 
Nazi blitz .% Yugoslavia, and James Mini- 
fie, London bureau chief of The Herald 
Tribune, who lost an eye in an air raid. 

Last week, in a censor-veiled British 
Fleet engagement on the Mediterranean, 
two more newspapermen were put out of 
action. How this occurred was not imme- 
diately disclosed, but on Dec. 16 the Nazis 
claimed to have torpedoed and sunk a 
British warship near Alexandria. Larry 
Allen, AP correspondent, was injured, 
while the first Allied newspaperman was 
killed in action—A. Massy Anderson of 
Reuters. Together, the two had weath- 


§ cred a previous seven-hour Mediterranean 


battle: the spectacular German attack 
last year on the aircraft carrier Ilustrious, 
which was put out of action by 1,000- 
pound bombs. 
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A gift card in your name will be sent a friend to 
Start a NEWSWEEK gift subscription and be 
followed by 52 news-crammed issues for the ex- 
citing year ahead. A full year's subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent directly to 
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‘by the Elliott Addressing Machine Company for 
any Elliott quadricycle or any Elliott bicycle that 





















was manufactured by the Elliott Com- 
pany between 1885 and 1896. See illus- 
trations. We want these for our Museum 
of Old Elliott Products. Twenty-five 
($25) will be paid for information lead- 
ing to owners of either of these cycles if 
a purchase results.* 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Christmas in War 


Mointions over the world are trou- 
bled this week by the question of how, if 
there be truth and goodness, Christmas 
and war can exist in the same world at the 
same time. Is this paradox of celebrating 
peace while we make war the ultimate 
witness of our hypocrisy? How can nations 
at war with one another pray each to the 
same God—pray each for victory over the 
other? Is their religion merely a false con- 
ceit, a mockery painted on their armor? 
Is there goodness at all, or love of others, 
or kindness? Or are these fictions evolved 
by human beings to deceive their human 
prey? 

There is an explanation of the paradox. 
It can be resolved. And its resolution car- 
ries with it the promise that the dreams 
men live by will endure long after the 
chaos of these days has passed. 

Over the centuries men have devel- 
oped political institutions—institutions that 
have evolved from the simplest forms of 
family and tribal government to the vastly 
complex modern state. This evolution has 
only in part been directed or inspired by 
ethical considerations. Considerations of 
prudence, of how best to balance power, 
of how most effectively to organize the 
forces of men and nature—these have been 
the determining factors. 

Late in the process there arose what we 
call the forms of political democracy. 
These embodied the rule of law, the con- 
cept of government by consent of the gov- 
erned, the principle of respect for human 
personality. But note well that existing 
exigencies, concrete objectives, the desire 
for specific benefits have been controlling 
forces in the evolution. The organization 
of the state and the relations among 
states have been governed by practical 
considerations of the practical relation- 
ships among men. They have been based 
on the principle of rendering unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s. 

The things of God have been reserved 
to other forms of human association. 

This duality, it is clear, was meant by 
Christ when people again and again tried 
to trick Him into an identification of His 
mission with a political purpose. He saw 
what many since have not seen when they 
have attempted such an identification. He 
saw that to merge them is to corrupt the 
one without helping the other. He saw 
that though men might build states with- 
out God, unless they found their own way 
to the love of God, their states could not 
prevail. 


Our paradox is close to resolution when 
we understand that the mere substitution 
of law for physical force is not in itself the 
achievement of goodness. The rule of the 
spirit of Christ is not attained when force 
yields to law in the making of human de- 
cisions. It is not attained when ballots are 
substituted for bullets. It is not attained 
when a court of la takes the place of the 
jousting ground. For in the techniques of 
“peaceful” settlenjent of disputes there 
may be irtellectual and emotional ruthless- 
ness, unfairness, deceit, cunning. Personal 
hurts may be inflicted and ruin may stalk 
abroad even under democratic processes. 
The spirit may die even under a code 
which abjures bloodletting and permits 
the body to live. 

So wars and mob violence break out de- 
spite our efforts to prevent them. When 
peaceful methods fail, when war is thrust 
upon us, we fight as we must to defend our 
ideals of law and liberty. But beneath the 
struggles of states there goes on eternally 
the effort of men to perfect the human 
spirit, to raise themselves and their chil- 
dren to a higher ethical level. Christmas is 
a landmark in that eternal effort. 

There is no fundamental contradiction, 
no hypocrisy, when we commune with the 
spirit of Christ on Christmas at the same 
moment that on another level, in another 
sphere, we seek another kind of salvation 
—deliverance from violence and lawless- 
ness and treachery. The duality of our role 
is anguish to bear, but it is not a repudia- 
tion of conviction. Sometime, we hope, 
there will come a day when the rule of the 
Christian ethic will prevail among all men 
and all states. As the guns roar we can still 
greet the dawn of Christmas. 





Competence and Courage 


LL. the world of material things the 
nation settles down to the grim business 
of winning the war. Before many weeks 
pass, we shall learn two things: first, that 
competence, individual and national, is es- 
sential to a decisive victory; second, that 
American courage, despite the evidence of 
the past two decades, is of the same fiber 
that ages ago distinguished the ancestors 
of our variegated people. 

Competence is our first concern. For 
more than twenty years, beginning at the 
close of the last war, a certain carelessness 
of manner has been “smart” in our civi- 
lization. We actually cultivated it—in so- 











ciety, in sports, in business and on the 
campus. The supposedly sophisticated 
man, or at any rate the “smart” nan, ¢., 
cided that he need not be too precise, la 
this relapse from regimentation those who 
insisted upon manners and discipline came 
to be regarded as old fogies. 

Perhaps this fashion fitted wel! enough 
with the other delusions of the prosper. 
ous” 1920s. But even the coming of the 
depression did not snap us out of it. What 
price competence? We fell for the all to 
seductive argument that government could 
save us and give us security. When people 
began to decry rugged individualism, the 
individual lightly tossed his obligations jp. 
to the lap of society. We failed, some of 
us, to see that throwing the burden upon 
society merely threw it back upon oy. 
selves. We overlooked the fact that the na. 
tion could only be secure to the extent that 
all individuals tried to make themselves ge. 
cure. 

Even the events of the past tv > years 
have failed to compel us, as a nation, to 
insist upon the capable performance of 
duty. We have always applauded courage, 
But not for years have we given compe. 
tence its due. Now. in one terrible day 
when, as Secretary Knox put it, we “were 
not on the alert,” we had it brought home 
to us that we had crossed over into an 
era where we must either be competent or 
be slaves. The sneering comment of a Nazi 
spokesman that we are a “weak and pre- 
occupied” nation should awaken all that 
is strong and alert and hard in the Ameri- 
can mind. 

Certainly the Japanese were treacher- 
ous. So are their allies. But evil though 
they may be, we can lick them only by 
outfighting them and outproducing then. 
And these things we can do only with 
fierce, relentless competence. The “clever” 
days, the “smart” days are over. 

Our courage we can take for granted. In 
every emergency we see how enduring in 
human nature are the underlying qualities 
of bravery and boldness. Capt. Colin P. 
Kelly Jr., the twelve other officers and men 
who have received the Distinguished Serv- 





ice Cross for extraordinary heroism, and If j 
the defenders of Wake and Midway have be 
proved that a thousand years of what we the 
have called civilization could not soften the rez 
strain of heroism that came down to them ag 
from far-off somber days. The oldest song es. 
in our language, current long before Hast- ” 
ings, might have been written of what these i 
men have done in our time: ar 
Full oft from that host hissing flew pe 
The whistling spear on the fierce - 
folk... 2 
In mortal court his deeds are not un- S 
sung, it 
Such as a noble man will show to men, p 
Till all doth flit away, both life and 
light. v 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


non in, the waten’s FINE! 


If you were in Tommy’s place you would 
be as astonished as he is to discover that 
the water in the old swimming hole is 
really fine again. For until a short time 
ago it had long been unfit for swimming 
—polluted by acid sludge, the waste mate- 
rial from a nearby factory. Black, viscous, 
evil smelling, acid sludge is both danger- 
ous and destructive. Lurking in streams 
and waste pools, it poisoned the water... 
polluted the air...seared grass, trees and 
crops with its fiery corrosive breath—like 
an evil dragon of ancient legend. Yet lis- 
ten to the tale of how a group of modern 
St. Georges made this dragon consume 
itself in its own fire—and at the same time 
pay them for the privilege of doing so! 

Acid sludge contains sulfuric acid— 
valuable, but extremely destructive. For 
years the problem of how to dispose of 
the waste and recover the acid sat on 
industry’s doorstep. Then the Chemical 


MOLDING 


Construction Corporation, a division of 
the American Cyanamid Company, de- 
veloped a process by which the sulfuric 
acid is not only recovered, but coke, the 
fuel used in the process, is created. 
Thus does the nuisance consume 
itself, provide a valuable product, 
and furnish the fuel to keep the 
process going! This is one of the 
ways that industry is meeting the 
problem of controlling necessary 
industrial waste. 

But such work is only a small 
part of that done by “Chemico.” 
Its engineering staff operates on 
a large scale in all parts of the 
world... designing, constructing 
and delivering complete new 
plants—ready-to-run—for chemi- 
cal manufacture. This technical 
ability is of supreme importance in 
America’s great defense program, 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


and ““Chemico” is engaged almost 100% 
in preparedness work. Here is another 
striking instance of how Cyanamid 
serves the nation and the public. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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THE BLUE ANCHOR INN 
where William Penn ate his first 
meal in the colony he founded. Here, 
as in other famous Pennsylvania 
taverns, Old Overholt was served 
when the republic was young. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
Copr. 1941, A. Overholt & 








IT FOUNDED THE FAME cioaeat 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE F— vie eg. 


Company, Inc., N.Y. 


Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 


their own 
whiskey. But 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 
_ that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor chat it was | ‘ S- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania : 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to ty 
as barrels of Old Over! re 
7m freighted to the Atlan ; sea- 
im board by Conestoga wagons and 
B shipped down the Ohio and the 
| Mississippi on flatboats and 
im stern-wheelers. Thus, as the | 
country grew and prospered, so : 
grew the prestige and popu- — 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until 
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